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THE DIRECT NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


FTER the tariff—the currency, after the cur- 

rency—the trusts, after the trusts—the Presi- 

dential primary. In his address to Congress 

last December President Wilson urged “the 
prompt enactment of legislation which will provide for 
primary elections thruout the country at which the 
voters of the several parties may choose their nominees 
for the Presidency without the intervention of nomi- 
nating conventions.” There are indications that Mr. 
Wilson expects this to be the next big task which he 
will urge Congress to undertake. 


HE proposal for the direct nomination of candi- 
dates for the Presidency is based upon solid 
grounds. 

It is a logical development. The direct primary has 
for fifteen years been making steady and irresistible 
progress from state to state. In only one state was a 
direct primary law ever repealed and there it was 
promptly reenacted. Thirty-seven governors are today 
nominated at the direct primary. If a governor, why 
not a president? The extension of the direct primary to 
the nation is irrefutably logical. 


T is democracy. It is trite to say that the very core 

of that great entity, the American republic, is the 
free, unhampered, absolute rule of the people—or it 
would be trite if it were not so profoundly true. When 
“we, the People of the United States” did “ordain and 
establish” the Constitution of the United States, the 
matter was settled once for all. Whenever in our political 
processes we allow ourselves to be led away from the 
complete and untrammeled rule of the people we are 
false to our national ideals. The direct primary is a 
means for facilitating popular rule. Where it has been 
used it has helped to preserve and develop popular rule. 
It is democracy. 


T is an instrument of representative government. It 

is one of the favorite grounds of criticism of the 
direct primary that since ours is a representative gov- 
ernment and not a pure democracy, we must apply the 
methods of representative government to the selection 
of party candidates as well as to the business of gov- 
ernment. Since we do not legislate by town-meeting, we 
ought not to nominate candidates by town-meeting. This 


argument, frequently advanced and hotly defended, is- 


the result of loose thinking. The direct primary is not 
a denial of representative government, it is the best way 
to attain it. 

There are two essential elements in representative 
government—the one negative, the other positive. The 
first is that the people do not govern directly. This is 
the negative essential, the most emphasized but the least 
important. The other essential is that those who do gov- 
ern represent the people. They are not autocrats, carry- 
ing out their own will; they are not despots, however 
benevolent, imposing upon the people, however gra- 
ciously and altruistically, what they decide that they 
should have. They are representatives. Their power is 
not their own, it belongs to.the people. The will they 
wield as a scepter is not their own, it is the will of the 
people. It matters not a bit how much the people may 


have divested themselves of the duty of direct govern- 
ment; if those who govern do not truly represent them, 
it is no representative government that we have but a 
base imitation of it. 


OW the best, indeed the only infallible, way dis- 
covered by mankind for making sure that repre- 
sentatives actually represent is to have them directly 
selected by those they are to represent. Every obstacle 


‘placed between the people and their choice of representa- 


tives is a bar to representative government. 

Public officials who owe their selection for office to 
any one except the people themselves will naturally, in- 
evitably tend to represent, not the people, who did not 
select them, but the boss or the special interest or the 
political machine or whatever it was, that did. The direct 
primary brings the official close to the people from the 
very beginning. It makes difficult the intervention of 
the boss. It puts a stumbling block in the way of the 
special interest. It tends strongly to make party nomi- 
nees truly representative of the party members. 


T works well. For fifteen years the direct primary has 

been found to be a workable, effective and useful in- 
strument of democracy. In the few states which tried 
the experiment of the presidential preference primary 
two years ago the results were far more satisfactory 
than under the old convention system. The only diffi- 
culties in those states arose from the fact that a hybrid 
system was being used. The voters were trying to do 
two things at once—express their preference for party 
candidate for president and select delegates to go to a 
national convention. The two things were incompatible. 
One of them was utterly superfluous. If the voters in 
those states had been asked only to cast their votes for 
their choice for party candidate, the result in every one 
of them would have been perfectly satisfactory and 
harmonious. If every state had had a presidential pri- 
mary, the regrettable spectacle of the Chicago conven- 
tion would have been an impossibility. The direct pri- 
mary works; the presidential primary will work. 


ARIOUS arguments are urged against the presi- 

dential primary, besides the one which we have 
sought to dispose of that it is opposed to the principle 
of representative government. 

It is said that the voters will not come to the polls. It 
is hard enough to get them out for an election, to get 
them out twice will be impossible. The answer is simple 
and based on experience. More will certainly come to the 
primary than come to a caucus under the old system to 
elect delegates to a convention; and every additional 
voter who can be brought to take part in the making of 
nominations is a clear gain for democracy. 

The expense of a primary campaign will be so great, 
it is urged, that it will put a premium on wealth; only a 
rich man will be able to run for a nomination. But they 
have solved that problem in Oregon and New Jersey by 
strict laws limiting the amounts that may be expended. 

It is contended that the people need leadership which 
the direct primary system does not encourage. The re- 
verse is the fact. The direct primary produces leader- 
ship; the convention system produces bosses. 
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HE real arguments against the presidential pri- 

mary come from two kinds of persons: bosses and 
other usurpers of political power who know that their 
continued prestige and profit depends upon the success 
with which they interpose machinery between the voter 
and the ultimate selection of public officials; and con- 
servative and cautious citizens who do not quite trust 
the mass of the voters to know what is best for them 
and to do it. 

Every real believer in democracy, every one who 
thinks that the people on the whole and in the long run 
can be trusted to be right more often than they are 
wrong, every one who believes with De Tocqueville that 
the remedy for the evils of democracy is more democ- 
racy, every one with his face to the future and an abid- 
ing faith in the American people in his heart, should 
give his support to the proposal for the presidential 
primary. 


BERGSON AMONG THE IMMORTALS 


HE election of Henri Bergson as a member of 
the French Academy will arouse more interest in 
America than usually attends the filling of one of the 
forty fauteuils. Henry Holt sold in this country fifty per 
cent more copies of Creative Evolution in two years than 
had been sold in France in fifteen. When Professor 
Bergson visited the United States two years ago the 
lecture rooms of Columbia University, like those of the 
College de France, were packed to the doors and the 
effect of his message was enhanced by his eloquence of 
delivery and charm of personality. The pragmatic char- 
acter of his philosophy appeals to the genius of the 
American people, as is shown by the influence of the 
teaching of William James and John Dewey, whose 
point of view in this respect resembles Bergson’s. 
During the present generation chemistry and biology 
have past from the descriptive to the creative stage. 
Man is becoming the overlord of the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. He is learning to make gems and 
perfumes, drugs and foods, to suit his tastes instead of 
depending upon the chance bounty of nature. He is 
beginning consciously to adapt means to ends and to 
plan for the future even in the field of politics. He has 
opened up the atom and finds in it a microcosm more 
complex than the solar system. He beholds the elements 
melting with fervent heat and he turns their rays to 
the healing of his sores. He drives the lightning thru 
the air and with the product feeds his crops. He makes 
the desert to blossom as the rose and out of the sea he 
draws forth dry land. He treats the earth as his habita- 
tion, remodeling it in accordance with his ever-varying 
desires. This modern man, planning, contriving and 
making, finds Paley’s watch as little to his mind as 
Lucretius’ blind flood of atoms. A universe wound up 
once for all and doing nothing thereafter but mark time 
is as incomprehensible to him as a universe that never 
had a mind of its own and knows no difference between 
past and future. The idea of eternal recurrence does not 
frighten him as it did Nietzsche, for he feels it to be 
impossible. The mechanistic interpretation of natural 
phenomena developed during the last century he accepts 
at its full value and would extend experimentally as far 
as it will go, for he finds it not invalid, but rather 
inadequate. | 
To men of this temperament it is no wonder that 


Bergson’s Creative Evolution came with the force of an 
inspiration. They feel themselves akin to this upward 
impulse, this élan vital, which, struggling thruout the 
ages with the intractableness of inert matter, yet finally 
in some way or other forces it to its will, and ever 
strives toward the increase of vitality, mentality, per- 
sonality. 


THE COST OF EFFICIENCY 


“ AMA,” remarks the doll, mechanically, which one 

time delivered orations imaginatively. Around a 
painfully limited circle automatically puffs an engine 
with real steam, which once, all steamless, trackless and 
(if we remember aright) partially wheelless, threaded 
its way across Siberian deserts with infinite cargoes of 
freight and passengers. All the paraphernalia, in short, 
of our youthfulness, works, no longer by the mere con- 
ceptions of child minds wandering vaguely out of the 
finite, but by springs and steam. And so the child de- 
velops unhampered by the friction of original and im- 
aginative thought, sans the wear, tear and waste of 
nervous tissue which makes for inefficiency. 

Efficiency is our pride and boast. Efficiency and spe- 
cialization are the earmarks of our age. We rejoice in 
the existence of perfectly running systems—systems of 
nicely fitting parts in whose interaction is the minimum 
ef friction—and in the consciousness that we are the 
parts. From the Froebelized kindergarten where difficult 
problems are made pleasant, thru the schools where we 
learn to economize thought, and the colleges where the 
element of choice is eliminated, we enter the mechanical 
movement of business as a cog carefully machined to 
fit into its proper greased bearing. 

Some one—some master mind—has built the system, 
but not we. We fit into the place that he has made for 
us, and perform the function that he has designed. And 
when the system is perfectly running, he may leave it 
and die, confident in the assurance that the mental tis- 
sues of its parts have ceased to suffer from the wear 
and tear of original thought. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE ANIMALS 


. S we look down on Broadway from our eyrie we see 
a cheering sight. The street is blocked with vehicles 


so that it looks like a log-jam in a mountain canyon. Jack 


Frost, the arch-enemy of all civilization, has visited us 
in the night and skilfully prepared the way so as to 
delay and endanger the traffic as much as possible. First, 
he glazed the pavement with a thin hard coating of ice, 
then he covered and concealed it with a layer of pow- 
dered snow a foot deep. Thru this the horses flounder, 
straining at the tugs, twisting this way and that, their 
heads tossing, their mouths frothing at the irritating 
jerks of the bits, the skin on their flanks quivering under 
the repeated strokes of the whip-lash in the hands of 
the angry driver. The animals are for the most part do- 
ing their best to stir the clogged wheels, but here is one 
which has given up and laid down on its side, preferring 
to die in the soft snow bed rather than keep on. There 
is another whose feet have slipt to either side, leaving 
him sprawled helplessly. And there is a horse, a trim 
high-bred creature, downed for keeps, apparently with 
a broken leg. 

It is, as we say, a cheering sight, comparatively speak- 
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ing, for there are only three horses down and not more 
than a dozen altogether in the street. A few years ago 
we might have seen fifty horses, straining and strug- 
gling in the snow. Now most of the vehicles are pro- 
pelled by the impassive gasoline which never gets dis- 
couraged at obstacle and does not feel a blow. A horse 
has not much more than one horse power at his disposal 
even under the impulse of the driver’s whip and curse, 
but the chauffeur with a turn of the hand sets fifty or a 
hundred horse power to the turning of his wheels. So 
the automobiles plow their way over the ice and thru 
the snow. If the way is blocked they stand patiently 
chugging in the drift. Rubber tires never get cold feet. 

In the middle of the street run two rows of street cars 
pushed from beneath by the current of electrons gener- 
ated by some distant dynamo. If an automobile or trol- 
ley breaks down, as it sometimes does, there is no suffer- 
ing on the part of the motor, no violence on the part of 
its manager. It does no good to get mad at machinery, so 
the mechanician tends to assume the imperturbability of 
his engine. In freeing animals from the evils of slavery 
we are freeing man from the evils of mastery. 

We can look forward then with hope and rejoicing to 
the time when the horse will, at least in cities, be re- 
leased from the servitude which man has imposed upon 
him for five thousand years. Municipal life will then be 
freed from a large part of its dirt and disease. The bur- 
den of traffic will no longer be laid upon flesh and blood, 
but will be borne by the unconscious coal and the tire- 
less waterfall. The wild horse was a beautiful sight. 
Nevertheless man was right in drafting it into his ser- 
vice. The wild cataract is also beautiful. Nevertheless we 
will do well to harness it and let the horse go free. 








IN HONOR OF HEGESIPPE SIMON 


YOUNG journalist, Paul Birault, on the staff of the 
Paris newspaper L’Eclair to whom had been as- 
signed the duty of preparing reports of the unveiling of 
monuments and other official ceremonies, found the task 
a tiresome one because he had to wade thru such a mass 
of monotonous oratory to get out a few sentences suf- 
ficiently pertinent for publication. He noticed, on one 
occasion when a minister of the Government had to in- 
augurate two statues the same day, one of a musician 
and the other of a philosopher, that the two orations; 
tho equally admirable, might have been interchanged 
without any one’s observing the difference. From this 
he concluded that public men, overbusied tho they were, 
were eager to embrace such opportunities for oratory 
even tho they might not be familiar with the subject. 
M. Birault is apparently of a scientific turn of mind, 
so he immediately proceeded to put his theory to the 
test of experiment. He sent to the radical members of 
parliament a tastefully printed invitation to serve as 
honorary members of a committee to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of Hégésippe Simon, and to deliver an ad- 
dress at the inauguration of a monument to this great 
man, the precursor of modern democracy and a martyr 
to the tyranny of the ancien régime. The invitation was 
embellished with a portrait of a bearded man of the 
revolution period, and an epigram was quoted from his 
immortal works: “When the sun arises the darkness 
vanishes away.” To the selection of the name M. Birault 
gave careful attention. He at first considered Dupont, 


Durand or Duval—corresponding to our Smith, Jones 
and Robinson—but finally decided that a composite name 
from Hégésippe Moreau and Jules Simon. would have 
the necessary flavor of apparent familiarity. The de- 
scendants of the mythical patriot were to be present at 
the ceremony. 

The bait took. He got acceptances from fifteen sen- 
ators and nine deputies. Their letters, later published in 
full in L’Eclair, express great pleasure at the opportu- 
nity of assisting in the celebration; they are proud to 
“render homage to the great democrat,” to “rescue from 
oblivion the memory of the precursor,” to “pronounce 
the eulogy on this educator of democracy.” Some take 
the precaution of asking to have sent to them in advance 
notes on the life of the distinguished man “because I 
have no time to make the necessary researches.” Some 
request invitations for their influential constituents. 

Whether such a hoax would succeed in this country is 
doubtful. The members of our Government would prob- 
ably refuse an invitation of this kind unless they got at 
least $100 down and a percentage of the gate receipts. 
One of the New York morning papers, annoyed by an 
evening contemporary which persistently stole its Cuban 
war cables, inserted among the Spanish officers killed in 
a battle the name of Lieut. Reflipe W. Thenuz. This was 
innocently copied by the rival daily but the next morn- 
ing it was disclosed that the name of the defunct Span- 
iard might be read, “We pilfer the news.” 

An American encyclopedist once confest in The Inde- 
pendent (April 24, 1911) that when he was working as 
a hack-writer on an encyclopedia he prepared a bio- 
graphical sketch of a fictitious clergyman, the “author 
of the well known hymn, ‘Leap, Leap, My Soul,’ ” and the 
article was past unscathed by department editor, man- 
aging editor, and all the sub-editors and proof-readers 
until he pulled it out just as it was ready to go to press. 
If it had once got in it probably would have been copied 
by future cyclopedias for the next fifty years. The bio- 
graphical details of the Irish mystic “Fiona Macleod” 
obligingly supplied to the Atheneum by the author of 
her works, William Sharp, are still to be found in books 
of reference. We may conclude then that the Rev. James 
Owen Hannay, who was the inventor of “George A. Bir- 
mingham,” who was the inventor of “Dr. O’Grady,” who 
was the inventor of “Gen. John Regan,” did not take an 
impossibility for the plot of his novel and play. 








Many students on the sidelines and few on the play- 
ing field—that arrangement of athletic activities has 
been a loudly attacked evil in American colleges for 
years. To this has been added by compulsory gym- 
nastics at a number of institutions a new element: many 
students doing more or less artificial and more than less 
distasteful “exercises” in a gymnasium. Columbia has 
adopted a readjustment of much promise. Freshmen and 
Sophomores must still take “physical education,” but 
the class periods are devoted to participation, squad by 
squad, in those same forms of athletics whose virtues 
for the Varsity man are so much lauded. After a brief 
floor drill Coach Rice teaches one group to row; others 
play basketball, run, or learn advanced swimming 
strokes. The new “gym work” will be congenial to men 
with strong bodies and more helpful—because more in- 
teresting—than formal exercises to those who as “dubs” 
have scanty opportunity for organized sport. 
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It is understood 
in Washington 
that the literacy 
test in the Immigration bill recently 
past in the House is not satisfactory 
to the President. This part of the bill 
may be modified in the Senate. Mr. 
Dillingham, a member of the Senate 
committee, in an address made at 
New York last week, supported this 
test, saying it was an expedient to 
reduce immigration of the less de- 
sirable nationalities, and that it 
would have caused a reduction of 
thirty-one per cent last year. The 
problem could be solved, he asserted, 
by limiting the annual number of im- 
migrants of any nationality to ten 
per cent of the number of the same 
nationality already in the country. 
This rule would have cut off forty- 
one per cent of the number from 
Southern Europe last year. 

At Secretary Bryan’s request, the 
House refrained for a few days from 
considering the pending bills for the 
exclusion of Asiatics, but at a hear- 
ing on the 13th, Anthony Caminetti, 


Asiatic and Other 
Immigrants 


Commissioner of Immigration, was — 


permitted to argue at length against 
the admission of Asiatics, Japanese 
included. Because of the attitude and 
desires of President Wilson and Sec- 
retary Bryan, who are engaged in 
negotiations with Japan, this excited 
much comment. Mr. Caminetti said 
all Asiatics should be excluded. The 
Japanese and Hindus, he asserted, 
were a menace to morals and a high 
standard of labor. They were not 
wanted in any state. The Japanese 
were coming in surreptitiously, in 
violation of agreements, and their 
settlements on the Pacific coast were 
steadily growing. There should be a 
patrol on the Canadian boundary and 
along the coast to keep them out. In 
his opinion, California would not wait 
much longer for a settlement of the 
immigration question by diplomatic 
methods, which were too slow. 


Agguegsietien Sharp criticism from 
Bills a few members of the 
House did not prevent 

the passage, last week, of a bill ap- 
propriating $25,000,000 to be expend- 
ed in aiding the construction of good 
roads by the states. The money is to 
be apportioned among the states ac- 
cording to their population and their 
mileage of post roads. It may be giv- 
en in either of two ways. The roads 
having been placed in three classes 
(according to the material used), a 
payment of from $15 to $60 per mile 
may be made, or the Secretary of 


Agriculture and the goveror of a 
state may select the roads to be im- 
proved. In either case, the state’s ap- 
propriation or expenditure must 
equal that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Those who attacked the bill al- 
leged that it was designed to assist, 
in their districts, members of the 
House who sought reélection. 

The River and Harbor bill, soon to 
be taken up in the House, carries an 
appropriation of $43,000,000, includ- 
ing a maximum of $13,400,000 for 
developing the East River (an en- 
trance to New York harbor) and re- 
moving ledges in it which threaten 
navigation; $1,300,000 for the pur- 
chase and enlargement of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, and $7,- 
000,000 for improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi. Final passage of the Forti- 
fication bill ($6,895,200) in the Sen- 
ate was preceded by a debate in 
which several senators deplored the 
Government’s inadequate supply of 
arms and ammunition, saying that 
even Mexico had a larger number of 
mobile field pieces. 
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From the New York World 


RIPPING IT OUT 
President Wilson is willing ‘to damage the 
Baltimore platform if he can get rid of the 
Panama tolls complaint 


, At an election held in 
An Election the second congression- 
in Iowa 4) district of Iowa to 
fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
Representative Pepper, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Henry Vollmer, was 
successful. For him 12,285 votes were 
cast; for H. E. Hull, Republican, 10,- 
435, and for Charles P. Hanley, Pro- 
gressive, 3672. The total vote was 
only sixty-eight per cent of the vote 
in 1912. Until 1910 the district was 
represented by a Republican. Mr. 
Pepper was elected in that year for 
the first time. 

The Progressive State Committee 
in New York has decided to nomi- 
nate a complete ticket next fall. 
There will be no fusion. In Nebraska 
the Progressives at a conference 
have taken similar action. At the 
Lincoln Day dinner of Progressives 
in New York some were talking of 
nominating Mr. Roosevelt for Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Hedges, the unsuccessful 
Republican nominee at the recent 
election, will be a candidate for the 
nomination this year. It is expected 
that in Pennsylvania Congressman 
A. Mitchell Palmer will be the Demo- 
cratic candidate opposing the reélec- 
tion of Senator Penrose, and that the 
candidate of the Progressive party 
will be Gifford Pinchot. 


, Interstate Com- 
Valuation of —§ merce Commis- 
Railway Property sioner Prouty, 
who has taken charge of the task of 
making a physical valuation of the 
railroads of the United States, re- 
cently estimated the cost of the work 
and the time required for it. There 
are about 250,000 miles of road. Ev- 
ery mile is to be surveyed, and the 
value of all the railroad property 
(with original cost and the cost of 
reproduction) is to be ascertained. 
He thinks the work can be done for 
$25 a mile, or between $6,000,000 and 
$7,000,000, but admits that if the 
Government cannot do it for less 
than the sum for which a part of it 
has been done by the companies 
themselves, the expense will be at 
least $50 a mile, or $12,500,000. It 
will consume from four to six years. 


. He said nothing about the expendi- 


ture which the railroad companies 
will be required to make. One esti- 
mate has been that the cost to the 
companies will equal the cost to the 
Government, and as Mr. Prouty says 
the Government should be prepared 
to spend $12,000,000, the entire cost 
may not be less than $24,000,000. 
Surveyors and engineers began the 
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great work a few days ago. Will the 
results be of great or considerable 
value to the public? Many have sup- 
posed that the valuation was sought, 
and was to be used, as a basis for 
determining transportation rates. 
This is not Mr. Prouty’s opinion. The 
rate problem will be simplified, he 
says, but not solved by the valuation. 
The main purpose, he asserts, is to 
give investors assurance as to the 
actual value of railroad property, a 
value based upon original cost and 
the estimated cost of reproduction. 
Such information will be useful, but 
the value of an investment in a con- 
tinuing business depends largely up- 
on other things, such as the amount 
of work being done, the present earn- 
ing capacity, and the present condi- 
tion of efficiency. These things have 
more weight with investors than the 
cost of plant construction or repro- 
duction. Probably, however, the 
work, if well done, will be worth to 
the people what it costs. Incidentally, 
it may dispel some illusions about a 
general overcapitalization. It would 
have a special value if the American 
people should ever decide in favor of 
government ownership and opera- 
tion. 


Coal Policy The plans of the Admin- 
Sonne istration for the devel- 

opment and use of Alas- 
ka’s coal deposits have been disclosed 
in a bill introduced in the House by 
Mr. Ferris, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Walsh, of Montana. This 
bill, representing President Wilson’s 
policy, was written in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Lane. It provides 
for a survey of all the coal lands in 
the territory, and for reservation by 
the Government of 5120 acres in the 


Bering River coal field, with 7680 
acres in the field at Matanuska. Coal 
in these reserved tracts is to be 
mined, under the direction of the 
President, for use in making and op- 
erating the projected Government- 
owned railroad, for use by the navy, 
and to give relief from “oppressive 
conditions brought about thru mo- 
nopoly of coal.” Unreserved land in 
these coal fields and elsewhere may 
be leased in blocks of from forty to 
2560 acres, but no person or cor- 
poration shall be allowed to have an 
interest in more than 2560 acres. The 
penalty for violation of this prohibi- 
tion will be fine or imprisonment. 
The royalty for mining in the un- 
reserved tracts is to be two cents a 
ton per month, and in addition an 
annual rental of twenty-five cents an 
acre for the first year, fifty cents an 
acre for the third, fourth and fifth 
years, and one dollar an acre for 
twenty years thereafter. Every twen- 
ty years Congress is to readjust the 
leasing terms. The income from roy- 
alties and rentals is to go into a 
special fund for the development of 
the territory’s resources, and espe- 
cially for paying the cost of con- 
structing the railroad. §n order that 
coal for local and domestic use may 


be obtained, the Secretary of the In- 


terior is authorized to grant mining 
rights for terms of ten years under 
certain conditions, without requiring 
a royalty. 


The official 
inquiry con- 
cerning po- 
litical corruption in New York has 
caused the death of John K. Ken- 
nedy, the Treasurer of: the State, 
who committed suicide by cutting 
his throat at his home in Buffalo. In 
response to a subpeena he had testi- 


Suicide of New York’s 
Treasurer 
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REFUGEES AND 


THE “MOVIES” MAN 


General Villa is partner in an American cinema concern which is presumably taking care of all 
heroics as well as the tragedies at the rebel front; and meanwhile the life of these 5000 Federal 
refugees at El Paso is also being recorded as a less gruesome sidelight on the war 


fied before a grand jury in New 
York City, and he was to testify 
again. So far as can be ascertained 
at present, his official accounts were 
in good order. He had been ques- 
tioned by District Attorney Whit- 
man concerning his action with re- 
spect to certain contractors, and an 
investigation of the same kind had 
been made at the capital by the at- 
torney who is conducting a “graft” 
inquiry for the Governor. Before the 
grand jury in New York City he had 
been humiliated by an examination 
which disclosed his ignorance of 
many things which a State Treas- 
urer ought to know. 

Before his election he was vice- 
president and an agent, in Buffalo, 
of a Baltimore bonding company, 
with which Tammany men have been 
connected. The agent in New York 
City has been a nephew of the Tam- 
many leader, Charles F. Murphy, and 
the agent in Syracuse is one of Mur- 
phy’s associates, named McGuire, 
who was recently indicted. Kennedy 
transferred his interest in the bond- 
ing company to his son. It is alleged 
that his influence drew to the com- 
pany the patronage of banks which 
are depositories of the state funds, 
and also that of many contractors 
engaged in barge canal and highway 
work. He regarded with apprehen- 
sion his approaching second exami- 
nation, in which the relation of his 
bonding company to banks and con- 
tractors was to be the subject of 
inquiry. 


The movement of Gen- 
eral Villa’s forces south- 
ward against Torreon 
has been delayed, owing. partly to 
his pursuit of Castillo, the bandit 
who trapped a passenger train in the 
burning Cumbre tunnel, where fif- 
teen Americans and twice as many 
Mexicans lost their lives. Among the 
Americans were the wife of an en- 
gineer and her five: children. Our 
Government urged Villa to capture 
Castillo. He promised that the bandit 
should be hanged in Juarez. But this 
plan could not be carried out, for 
Castillo and six of his men were shot 
by Villa’s soldiers in the mountains. 
Carranza has been detained in So- 
nora by a revolt of Yaqui Indians 
against his authority. There are per- 
sistent rumors that Carranza and 
Villa are at variance. The latter as- 
serts that he is loyal to his command- 
er, but he is easily the leading figure 
in the movement against Huerta. He 
gives notice that all concessions 
granted or loans negotiated by 
Huerta will be repudiated when the 
rebels gain the power which they 
seek, and even makes the same threat 
against the concessions obtained 
from Porfirio Diaz. 


The Rebels 
in Mexico 
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TO BE ENGLAND’S QUEEN? 


Rumor announces the forthcoming engagement 

of Princess Helena, oldest daughter of King 

Constantine of Greece, to the Prince of Wales. 

It is said the visit of the King and Queen of 

Greece to London in April will see the formal 

announcement. Princess Helena is eighteen, and 
the Prince’s third cousin 


Tampico is still held by Huerta’s 
forces, but the rebels near at hand 
recently wrecked a railway train not 
far from the city by means of a 
dynamite mine. The rebellious In- 
dians in Puebla require the attention 
of several thousand of Huerta’s sol- 
diers. At the capital the foreign dip- 
lomatic representatives have made 
preparation to resist assault. Two 
machine guns have been sent from 
Vera Cruz for the defense of the 
British legation. 


5: : By direction of the 

Sir Lionel British Government, 
Carden’s Land Sir Lionel Carden, 
Minister to Mexico, will have an in- 
terview with President Wilson in 
Washington this week. It is said that 
Sir Lionel has virtually been re- 
called. Recent reports that his sup- 
port of Huerta was due to his landed 
interests in Mexico in partnership 
with Lord Cowdray (formerly Sir 
Weetman Pearson) caused inquiries 
to be made. It appears that he ac- 
quired a large tract of land some 
years ago, when he was a consul in 
Mexico. There are 50,000 acres of 
this land, which is situated in the 
southern part of the State of Vera 
Cruz, adjoining a tract containing 
oil wells, which is owned by Lord 
Cowdray. Some have asserted that 


it was Sir Lionel who induced Huerta 
to reconsider a determination to 
resign. 

Huerta’s agents have bought 10,- 
000 rifles and 500,000 rounds of am- 
munition in Mobile, and his gunboat, 
the “Zaragoza,” has arrived at New 
Orleans. It is reported that he has 
also procured arms in Russia. The 
American chargé d'affaires, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, recently protested 
against the publication of insulting 
and scurrilous attacks upon Presi- 
dent Wilson in a newspaper which 
is a Government organ, and Huerta 
promised that there should be no 
further ground for complaint. 


The election by Con- 
gress of Oreste Za- 
mor, a_ successful 
revolutionist, has not restored peace 
in Hayti, Senator Theodore, his rival, 
has set up a government at Cape 
Haytien, alleging that Zamor has 
taken office unlawfully. Zamor, with 
his army, has undertaken to subdue 
Theodore. United States marines 
have been landed again at Cape Hay- 
tien and Port de Paix. 

Our Government has formally rec- 
ognized the provisional Government 
of Colonel Benavides in Peru. Bena- 
vides led the revolutionists who cap- 
tured the palace in Lima and placed 
President Billinghurst in prison. 
Some say that this recognition was 
not consistent with President Wil- 
son’s declared policy, which requires 
disapproval of governments set up 
by force. Robert Leguia, Vice-Presi- 
dent (a brother of President Augusto 
Leguia, who was driven from the 
country by Billinghurst), has sailed 
from Liverpool for Peru, saying that 


Revolts in Hayti 
and Elsewhere 


he expects to be recognized as Presi- 
dent. But Congress has ordered that 
there shall be an election in May, and 
Dr. Augusto Durand, the real leader 
of the revolution, is an avowed can- 
didate for the Presidency. Leguia 
says he will approve certain conces- 
sions to United States capitalists 
which Billinghurst opposed. 

Conflicting reports concerning the 
revolution in Ecuador have been pub- 
lished. There has been a battle at Es- 
meraldas, and the cable station there 
was destroyed. Guayaquil is said to 
be in danger. The revolutionists seek 
to avenge the assassination of Presi- 
dent Alfaro. 

Colombia has had an orderly elec- 
tion, and Dr. José Concha, formerly 
Minister at Washington, will be the 
next President. The Government is 
so confident that a treaty, giving Co- 
lombia $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 for 
Panama, will be ratified at Washing- 
ton that the money has already been 
apportioned for public works. Re- 
ports from Washington say that Mr. 
Bryan expects approval, by the Sen- 
ate, of his treaty, which provides for 
the payment of $3,000,000 to Nica- 
ragua. 


The session of Par- 
liament that opened 
on February 10 is 
one of the most critical in the recent 
history of the British nation, for if 
the Liberal Government should fail 
to hold together its heterogeneous 
majority of Liberals, Irish National- 
ists and Laborites for the next six 
months the legislation already past 
by the House of Commons and vetoed 
by the House of Lords would all be 
lost. Under the new parliamentary 


The Opening of 
Parliament 
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BLUEJACKETS AT SCHOOL 
The plan to provide enlisted men in the United States Navy with an opportunity to study elemen- 
tary subjects and learn a trade, described by Secretary Daniels in The Independent for December 
11, 1918, is now being worked out on the receiving ship ‘‘Washington” 
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BACK FROM ICY SEAS 
Fishing smacks just come into port at Boston after a tussle with zero temperatures 


regime established by the present 
Government the veto of the Lords is 
not absolute but suspensive and a 
bill past in three successive sessions 
extending over two years becomes a 
law in spite of it. 

The King’s speech was listened to 
with intense interest because it was 
expected to indicate whether there 
had been any result from the confer- 
ences which have been going on be- 
tween the leaders of the opposing 
parties on the Home Rule question. 
The passage referring to this subject 
is vague and unsatisfactory enough, 
but is generally interpreted in a con- 
ciliatory sense. It reads as follows: 

I regret that the efforts which have 
been made to arrive at a solution by 
agreement of the problems connected 
with the government of Ireland have so 

| far not succeeded. In a matter in which 
the hopes and fears of so many of my 
subjects are keenly concerned and 
which, unless handled now with fore- 
sight and judgment and in a spirit of 
mutual concession, threatens grave fu- 
ture difficulties, it is my most earnest 
wish that the good will and coéperation 
of men of all parties and creeds may 
heal the dissension and lay the founda- 
tions of a lasting settlement. 


— ao The uttack on the Gov- 
Rule Debate ernment was opened by 
Walter Long, former 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
moved as an amendment to the reply 
to the speech from the throne “that 
it would be disastrous for the House 
to proceed further with the Govern- 
ment for Ireland bill until the meas- 
ure has been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the country.” 
Mr. Long asked the House of Com- 
mons squarely to face the fact that 


for the first time in centuries the 
United Kingdom was threatened with 
civil war. The attitude of the Union- 
ists, he said, was the same as it had 
been since 1886. Under no circum- 
stances would they stultify them- 
selves by accepting a measure to 
which they were root and branch op- 
posed. There were, said Mr. Long, 
100,000 men training in Ulster and 
prepared to sacrifice their lives in re- 
sisting this Home Rule bill, and as 
the first fruits of the Parliament act 
the Government, if it carried its 
Home Rule bill into effect, would 
have to do it by the use of British 
bullets and bayonets. 

The reply of the Premier was 
couched in more temperate language. 
He exprest his regret that his can- 
versations with the leader of the Op- 
position, Andrew Bonar Law, had not 
resulted in an agreement, but he an- 
nounced that the Government would 
take the initiative in bringing for- 
ward suggestions with a view to ef- 
fecting a satisfactory settlement. A 
general election on the subject as 
proposed by Mr. Long would be fu- 
tile. If the Unionists won they would 
be confronted with the problem of 
governing four-fifths of Ireland dis- 
appointed on the eve of the fruition 
of long-cherished hopes. If the Lib- 
erals were returned, would Ulster lay 
down its arms? 

At the conclusion of the debate the 
Long amendment was rejected by a 
vote of 333 to 255. This is a reduction 
of the Government majority by twen- 
ty since the vote on the Home Rule 
bill at the last session, but since 
many of the members were absent on 


account of illness and the eight fol- 
lowers of William O’Brien did not 
vote there is no evidence of a weak- 
ening of the Home Rule support. 


The question of the 
action of the South 
African  Govern- 
ment in deporting nine leaders of the 
recent strike under martial law was. 
brought up in the London Parliament 
by the leader of the Labor party, 
Ramsay Macdonald, who demanded 
that Viscount Gladstone, the Gov- 
ernor-General, refuse his assent to: 


The Deportation 
of the Strikers 


the indemnity bill. His motion was. 


rejected by a vote of 214 to 50. 

It is announced that Viscount 
Gladstone will resign next June and 
be succeeded by Sydney Buxton, now 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
latter position will be taken by John 
Burns, who has been in the Cabinet 
as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board since 1905. 

In the debate on the indemnity bill,. 
now pending in the South African 
parliament, to protect: the Uniom 
Government from legal action on ac- 
count of its martial law measures,. 
General Smuts relieved the Governor- 
General of all responsibility. When 
the ministers had made up their 
minds what ought to be done they in- 
formed the Governor-General and he: 
as a constitutional representative 
could not possibly have objected. 

Mr. Smith, who appeared at the 
bar of the House in defense of the 
exiled strikers, argued that the dan- 
ger had been greatly exaggerated by 
the Government. Most of the speak- 
ers for the Opposition also exprest 
the opinion that the extreme meas- 
ures taken by the Government were- 
not necessary, but they approve in 
general of the establishment of mar- 
tial law. Mr. Cresswell, a Labor mem- 
ber, asserts that the Boers and capi- 
talists are trying to drive white labor 
out of South Africa and replace it, so 
far as possible, by native. Premier 
Botha maintains that the strike was. 
a revolutionary movement and only 
the energetic action of the Govern- 
ment prevented a native rising and 
a reign of anarchy and murder. 


Waste and Bribery oe tec 

in Canada da’s_ Parliament 
and thruout the Dominion last week 
when the Minister of Railways pre- 
sented in the House the report of the 
commission appointed to inquire as 
to the construction, by the Govern- 
ment, of the eastern part of the. 
transcontinental Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, which extends from Winni- 
peg to Moncton, on the coast of New’ 
Brunswick. The substance of the re- 
port is that “at least $40,000,000 has: 
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been needlessly expended.” The com- 
pany is to operate the road, paying 
(after 1922) a rental of three per 
cent of the cost of construction. The 
Laurier Government’s original esti- 
mate of this cost was $61,415,000. In 
September, 1911, when $109,000,000 
had been expended, the chief engi- 
neer’s estimate was $161,300,000, and 
the commission says the cost to the 
country before the company begins 
to pay the rental will be $234,651,521. 
It is shown that there has been a 
lack of reasonable economy ; that con- 
tractors made millions by subletting; 
that payment for a part of the work 
was made twice, and that contracts 
were not given to the lowest bidders. 
The construction of shops costing 
$4,500,000 was not authorized, it is 
asserted, and the New Brunswick 
section was built prematurely for po- 
litical purposes. 

In Quebec, three members of the 
Legislature who solicited and re- 
ceived bribes from representatives of 
a detective agency, who sought the 
passage of a bill for the incorpora- 
tion of a fictitious company, have re- 
signed in disgrace, and one of them, 
a mental wreck, is at the point of 
death. Much of the evidence was ob- 
tained by means of detectaphones 
concealed in the walls of rooms where 
the negotiations took place and the 
money was paid. The conversation 
was also overheard by persons in ad- 
joining rooms, where stenographic 
reports of it were written. 


Few questions have called 
out such a flood of contro- 
versial wrjting as the mis- 
si nary conference at Kikuyu in 
British East Africa in which the 
Church of England Missionary So- 
ciety, the American Africa Inland 
Mission, the Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion and the United Free Methodist 
Mission formed a federation and the 
delegates present partook of com- 
munion administered by the Angli- 
can Bishop of Mombasa in the Scot- 
tish Church. The territory covered by 
the missions is larger than any 
of our states except Texas and 
includes a native population of 
some four million. Mohammedanism 
has been making rapid strides in 
Africa of late and it was felt that 
unless the Christian missions could 
in some way combine their efforts, 
the ground would be lost. 

But the High Church or Catholic 
party of the Anglican Church were 
shocked at the admission of dissent- 
ers to communion and the formation 
of an inter-church federation, and 
the Bishop of Zanzibar laid before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
charge of heresy and schism against 
the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda 


Kikuyu 
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SAKURASHIMA IN ERUPTION 


The first pictures from the series of volcanic disturbances in Japan last month show how splendid 
as well as tragic the island-mountain was in eruption. The water in Kagoshima Bay around the 
voleano was heated to 90-95° F 


for participating in the conference. 
The discussion of the question has 
filled the secular as well as the re- 
ligious papers and the London Times 
ran pages of correspondence for 
many days. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
very diplomatically referred the mat- 
ter to the central consultative com- 
mittee which was elected at the last 
Lambeth conference. When this com- 
mittee meets next July the Primate 
will submit to it two questions: 
First, whether the scheme of federa- 
tion of missionary societies embodied 
in the resolutions of the Kikuyu con- 
ference contravenes any principles of 
the Church order; second, whether 
the communion service which closed 
the conference and at which many 
communicants were not members of 
the Church of Fngland, was consis- 
tent with the principles accepted by 
that Church. 


The question of the 
increase of arma- 
ment has developed 
into a constitutional controversy in 
Sweden. In his speech to the 30,000 
country folk who came to Stockholm 
to urge a greater navy and an exten- 
sion of the term of military service, 
King Gustav committed himself to 
their side in the most outspoken lan- 
guage. Among other things he said, 
“The demands for preparedness for 
war as regards the army, which are 
put forward by the military experts, 
I will not abandon.” A demonstration 
of equal magnitude against the in- 
crease of armament was organized by 


Swedish Defense 


the Socialists a few days later, but 
failed to meet with the same royal 
approval. 

The Premier, Karl Albert Staaff, 
called the attention of the King to 
the fact that the Government of 
which he was the head intended to 
make substantial improvements in 
the system of defense but that nei- 
ther the Cabinet nor Parliament was 
willing to adopt the ambitious pro- 
posals of the Defense Commission. 
The King was then asked to declare 
that his speech was not in any re- 
spect an act of state, that he had no 
intention of forestalling his decision 
on the ministerial proposals for na- 
tional defense and that his considera- 
tion of them would be in all respects 
constitutional. 

The King refused to make such a 
statement, whereupon the Cabinet 
formally requested him that in the 
future when he intended to make po- 
litical observations he should inform 
his ministers in advance of their 
character. In reply to this the King 
declared that he would submit to no 
restraint on his right of free speech 
to his people. Later, in addressing an 
assemblage of several thousand pro- 
fessors and students who had come 
from the four universities to express 
their patriotism, the King said: 

It is my constitutional right as Swe- 
den’s King frankly to declare my opin- 
ion,on what is beneficial and necessary 
for my people. I fully confide in them 
and their willingness to make sacrifices 
for the country’s needs. Rally around 
me for the welfare of the country. Go 


forward with me to the goal of a strong 
and free Sweden. 








— 
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Finding that King Gus- 
tav would not submit to 
the customary constitu- 
ltional restraints Premier Staaff and 
this Cabinet resigned. The King then 
jasked Baron Luis de Geer to form a 
\Cabinet, but he was unable to do so 
;because the Liberals refused to take 
\office under the circumstances. So the 
,King turned to the Conservative par- 
ity and invited Baron Hammarskjold, 
‘former Minister of Ecclesiastical 
'Affairs and a member of the new 
‘Hague board of arbitration, to be- 
‘come the head of the Government, 
'The Riksdag, being Liberal, will 
probably not support him and a dis- 
solution will be inevitable. 
| The coming campaign will be an 
exciting one, for upon the issue of 
ithe election depends the constitution 
‘of the country, if not its independ- 
ence. The peasantry are thoroly con- 
vinced that Russia intends to absorb 
the rest of Sweden as she did the 
Finnish provinces a hundred years 
ago. The explorer Sven Hedin and the 
poet Werner von Heidenstam are 
leaders in the movement for a larger 
army and navy and they have been 
going about the city together making 
eloquent appeals to the people in the 
restaurants. 
On the other hand the laboring 
classes of the city are opposed to the 
increase of armament and support 
the ex-Premier against the King. 


| 
|The Cabinet 
| Resigns 


—s The question of in- 
crease of armament is 

Tokyo the cause of popular 
agitation in Japan as well as Sweden, 
but the attitude of the Government 
and the behavior of the people are 
different. In Japan it is the Govern- 
ment which demands the increase and 
the people who revolt, and the op- 
position takes the form of riotous 
demonstrations both in the streets 
and in parliament. The budget com- 
mittee of the Diet has cut down the 
naval appropriations by $38,000,000. 
But even the reduced estimates would 
involve a large increase in the heavy 
burdens now borne by Japanese. 
When the Government attempted to 
put thru its bill for a tax on business 
transactions the members of the Op- 
position resorted to all kinds of ob- 
structive tactics, even including the 
destruction of the ballot boxes. The 
disorder in the Diet lasted till after 
midnight and checked the bill. 

The rumors of extensive graft in 
the naval contracts added to the in- 
dignation against the Government, 
which is accused of covering up the 
scandal. Vice Admiral Koichi Fujii, 
formerly naval attaché at Berlin, and 
Captain Sawasaki are suspected of 
having been bribed by a German ord- 
nance firm to influence the awarding 
‘ 


of contracts. It will be recalled 
in this connection that a few months 
ago the fact was disclosed that Ger- 
man officers in the ordnance depart- 
ment had been receiving pay from 
the Krupps to give them secret in- 
formation as to foreign and domestic 
contracts. The Government has final- 
ly been forced to call the accused of- 
ficers before a court-martial. 

The Diet gave a vote of confidence 
to the Cabinet of Count Yamamoto 
by 205 to 164, but the crowds outside 
the gate of the parliament houses 
cheered the Opposition and jeered the 
supporters of the Government when 
they appeared. Indignation meetings 
were held and the mob attempted to 
wreck the office of the administration 
organ Chu-O. The Minister of the In- 
terior, Kei Hara, and other officials 
have been attacked in the street. The 
police used their sabers freely and 
made 200 arrests. The Opposition 
newspapers have been supprest by 
the Government and their editors im- 
prisoned. 


China and The petroleum fields 
Standard Oil of China are to be de- 

veloped on a new sys- 
tem. Instead of granting a concession 
to a foreign development company in 
exchange for a loan or output tax the 
Government of China is going into 
partnership with the Standard Oil 
Company. The Chinese Government 
will receive without payment 3714 
per cent of the stock of the company 
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THE CZAREVITCH STURDY AGAIN 
The heir to the Russian throne playing in the 
snow at the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg 
appears'to have fought off the illness which a 

few months since was thought to be fatal 


to be formed for the purpose and 
further holdings to the amount of 
seven and a half per cent may be 
purchased by the Chinese Govern- 
ment or individual Chinese within 
two years. The territory to be de- 
veloped by the company is mostly 
situated in the northern provinces of 
Chih-li and Shen-si. The Chinese au- 
thorities agreed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the land 
owners for the laying of pipe lines 
and the building of railroads and 
storehouses. The field has already 
been examined by the geologists of 
the Standard Oil Company and drill- 
ing will begin in a few weeks. 

It is understood that the conces- 
sion also includes iron mines and 
other mineral resources of great 
value but practically untouched. The 
Japanese are operating some wells in 
the Chi-li province with pipes of 
bamboo and this American invasion 
of the field which they had marked 
out for their own will be disappoint- 
ing to them, particularly because it 
interferes with the extension of the 
Japanese railroad system into China. 


The Lichtin The introduction of 
oem & kerosene in the China 
oewnina field by the Standard 
Oil Company within the last ten 
years has effected a transformation 
in the habits of a people almost un- 
paralleled in the history of the world 
for extent and rapidity. A lamp was 
invented by the company which could 
be retailed for seven and a half cents 
and which would burn for eleven 
hours at one filling. This was sold by 
Chinese agents in the remotest in- 
terior of China and the familiar 
Standard Oil cans are found by trav- 
elers in regions where no other evi- 
dences of Western civilization had 
penetrated. For the last six years the 
annual sales of these lamps in China 
have aggregated two million. The 
Standard Oil Company pays a high 
tribute to Chinese honesty. W. E. 
Bemis, vice-president of the compa- 
ny, stated that “since 1906 we have 
done one hundred million dollars 
worth of business with Chinese mer- 
chants, great and small, and with our 
own Chinese distributors, and in that 
time we have met with a loss of some- 
thing like $440 all told.” 

The withdrawal under the present 
administration of America from the 
group of six powers which were to 
furnish capital for the development 
of China was thought likely to pre- 
vent capitalists, manufacturers and 
engineers of the United States from 
further opportunities in China, but 
this project of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is likely to open the way for 
American enterprize in this promis- 
ing field. 


























DANGERS OF THE PRESENT PHILIPPINE SITUATION 


BY DEAN C. WORCESTER 


AY 


FORMERLY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR IN THE PHILIPPINE INSULAR GOVERNMENT 


Two weeks before the battle of 
Manila Bay, The Independent was 
the first American magazine to meet 
the awakening interest of this coun- 
try in the unknown Philippines with 
an authoritative article about them. 
“Spain and the Philippine Islands,” 
published April 14, 1898, was written 
by Mr. Worcester, then a professor 
at Michigan and already familiar 
with insular conditions thru scien- 
tific trips in 1887-8 and 1890-3. The 
contrast between that article, with 
its story of misrule and wretched- 
ness, and the record of progress sum- 
marized here is a striking indication 
of the transformation accomplished 
by the United States since we took 
possession of the Islands fifteen years 
ago this month. No one has a better 
right to sound a warning when our 
achievements there are jeopardized 
than the man who sat with the first 
Philippine Commission in 1899 and 
served as Secretary of the Interior 
from 1901 until the present Admin- 
istration.—THE EDITOR. 


‘URING the eighteen years of 
D-» residence in the Philip- 

pine Islands I have witnessed 
many wonderful changes there. In 
Spanish days the Filipinos* were 
steeped in ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and the government was mak- 
ing little effort to improve their 
conditions. 

The 170,000. children and youth 
who were attending school in 1907, 
most of whom were obtaining a 
meager and defective primary educa- 
tion amid unsanitary surroundings 
and without proper school equipment, 
have now been replaced by a throng 
of 530,000, provided with modern 
textbooks, occupying sanitary build- 
ings, and receiving excellent instruc- 
tion from thoroly trained teachers. 

They may not only pursue ordi- 
nary academic primary work but 
may take courses in gardening, bas- 
ketry, wood and iron working, cook- 
ing, housekeeping, sewing, lacemak- 
ing and embroidery; may attend pro- 
vincial intermediate and secondary 
schools or provincial trade schools, 
and may then complete their educa- 
tion at Manila in the School of Arts 
and Trades, the School of Household 
Industries, the School of Commerce, 
the Philippine Normal School, or the 
University of the Philippines. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
education of physicians and sur- 
geons, nurses, surveyors, engravers 
and printers, foresters, veterinarians 

*By this term I designate the eight civilized 


Christianized peoples as distinguished from the 
twenty-seven non-Christian tribes. 





and farmers, and we are giving the 
several peoples a common language 
without which their fusion into a 
nation is impossible. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


Public order was formerly so bad 
that even in the provinces nearest 
Manila law-abiding citizens had to 
pay brigands and ladrones for the 
privilege of living and working in 
peace. In much of the wild man’s 
country there was no pretense of gov- 
ernment control and extensive por- 
tions of it had never been explored. 

We have used the Filipinos and the 
wild men themselves to establish an 
excellent state of public order thru- 
out the archipelago; have thoroly ex- 
plored regions previously unknown 
and made many of them accessible by 
excellent horse trails; have checked 
brigandage, . slave-hunting, head- 
hunting, assassination and robbery, 
and have won the good will and loy- 
alty of practically all of the wilder 
peoples save a few of the Moros. 

We have found few roads worthy 
of the name, and most streams were 
unbridged. We have constructed 
4400 miles of excellent roads. Perma- 
nent bridges and culverts, most of 
which are made of reinforced con- 
crete, now number 5660. We have 
built some 1500 miles of cart road 
and horse trail, supplemented by nu- 
merous wooden bridges and aerial 
cable ferries. This new system of 
communication brings within reach 
of a market hundreds of thousands 
of small farmers who previously had 
no inducement to grow more than 
they and their immediate neighbors 
could consume. 

Modern agricultural methods and 
machinery were practically unknown. 
We have introduced both, and their 
use is steadily increasing. The vast 
forest resources of the islands were 
undeveloped and indeed were being 
rapidly destroyed to no purpose. We 
have established a conservation sys- 
tem which if maintained will pre- 
serve them as a permanent source of 
great wealth. 

Sanitary conditions were shocking 
and disease was rampant every- 
where. We have eliminated smallpox, 
plague and cholera as important fac- 
tors in the death rate; have de- 
creased by more than a half the num- 
ber of known lepers; have given Ma- 
nila a modern water and sewer sys- 
tem; have provided hundreds of pro- 
vincial towns with pure artesian well 
water; have brought skilled surgical 
and medical attention within the 
reach of thousands who previously 
had none of any sort; have reduced 
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the annual death rate among govern- 
ment officers and employees to 3.09 
per thousand and have heavily dimin- 
ished mortality thruout the islands, 
thus demonstrating that the former 
high death rate was due to remedia- 
ble unsanitary conditions, not to the 
climate. 

We have radically reformed cor- 
rupt courts, and have brought even- 
handed justice within reach of most 
of the people. 

In the face of evil traditions we 
have established one of the cleanest 
and most efficient little governments 
in the world. Under the Spanish ré- 
gime certain public offices were sold 
to the highest bidders for cash. We 
have paid fair compensation to all of 
our officers and employees, and have 
imposed strict limitations on their 
right to engage in private business. 
We have successfully overcome the 
difficulties involved in persuading 
highly competent men and women to 
leave their homes, journey eight 
thousand miles over seas and settle 
amid strange surroundings, and the 
splendid results obtained are due to 
the chilled-steel efficiency of our civil 
service, based on merit alone and 
built up by years of patient selection 
of the fit and rejection of the unfit. 

This service has been badly de- 
moralized, and there is grave danger 
of its speedy disintegration. 


EXPERTS RECKLESSLY DISMISSED 


It was but natural that a change 
in the national administration and an 
alleged change in the national Philip- 
pine policy should result in appoint- 
ment to the higher insular adminis- 
trative offices of men who enjoyed the 
fullest confidence of the President, 
and the choice as to whether new ap- 
pointees should not have knowledge 
of, and experience in, Philippine af- 
fairs lay properly with the appoint- 
ing officer, but it could hardly have 
been anticipated that a Governor- 
General would desire, or that the 
President and Secretary of War 
would permit, the removal of efficient 
bureau chiefs and subordinates, or 
the appointment to vacancies thus 
created of men known to be incompe- 
tent. Both of these things were done 
promptly by Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Stephen Bonsal had been ap- 
pointed a member of the Municipal 
Board of Manila before he left Wash- 
ington. This and his immediate 
transfer to the position of assistant 
executive secretary vacated on the 
morning after his arrival at Manila 
by the peremptory dismissal of a 
faithful and efficient incumbent, 
made a bad beginning. |, :, 
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The prompt dismissal of the Col- 
lector of Customs, the Director and 
Assistant Director of Lands and the 
Director and Assistant Director of 
Printing, all men of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, long experience and the high- 
est efficiency, coupled with the publi- 
cation of Mr. Harrison’s unfortunate 
Honolulu statement as to the attitude 
in which he approached his new du- 
ties, and the appointment as director 
of lands of a Filipino without 
knowledge or experience fitting him 
for this very important office, shook 
the Philippine civil service from cap- 
stone to foundation. Further conster- 
nation was caused by the statement 
of an able surgeon, wholly inexperi- 
enced in administrative and sanitary 
matters, that he had been offered the 
position of Director of Health held 
by Dr. Victor G. Heiser, whose splen- 
did work in the Philippines has 
earned him a world-wide reputation. 


WRECKING THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Unfortunately the matter did not 
end here. The remaining bureau 
chiefs were summoned and lectured 
by the executive secretary on the im- 
perative necessity of their loyalty, 
and that of their subordinates, to the 
new administration. This could mean 
only political loyalty. Their loyalty 
to their duty and their work had 
never been questioned. 

Subsequent demands for the resig- 
nations of faithful and efficient em- 
ployees, on the ground of economy, 
looked dangerously like mere eva- 
sions of the civil service act, and the 
call for the resignations of the chief 
and other officers and employees of 
the Bureau of Navigation, based on 
an allegation that the bureau was to 
be abolished made by the Governor- 
General prior to the enactment of 
legislation to this end, evidenced the 
unseemly haste with which he was 
creating vacancies. 

A deep realization of the value of 
practical experience had theretofore 
led to placing a premium on long con- 
tinuance in the service, and certain 
officers and employees enjoying in the 
United States leave earned under the 
law were entitled to reimbursements 
for transportation after returning to 
duty. Their removal or enforced res- 
ignation while absent from the isl- 
ands was singularly unjust, especial- 
ly if they had homes or property in 
the Philippines and must therefore 
either sacrifice their interests at long 
range or return at their own expense 
to adjust them. These things have re- 
sulted in the destruction of the esprit 
de corps which was formerly so po- 
tent a factor in bringing about the 
remarkable successes which have 
been achieved. Many of the best men 
remaining in office are planning to 


resign as soon as they can find other 
employment and there is genuine 
grief and deep disgust among those 
who have given the best years of 
their lives to the work of their coun- 
try in the Philippines over the ir- 
reparable injury already inflicted on 
a service of which they are justly 
proud. 

The fact that most, if not all of 
these changes, have been effected 
without technical violation of the 
letter of the civil service law is un- 
important. It matters little whether 
efficient, capable men are discharged, 
forced to resign, or leave in disgust, 
if they go. 

It will take years of patient en- 
deavor to overcome the harm already 
done, and the fact that politics con- 
trolled even for a time, and the fear 
that they may control again, will be 
a lasting obstacle to the restoration 
of the lost morale of the Philippine 
civil service. It is encouraging to be- 
lieve that a halt has finally been 
called. Any one can tear down. We 
shall now see whether the new ad- 
ministration can build up. 


OFFICIAL BLUNDERS 


In view of the Filipinization of the 
upper house of the legislature it was 
imperatively necessary that the Gov- 
ernor-General should maintain and 
exercize a strong personal influence. 
At the outset Mr. Harrison gravely 
injured his standing by an unfortu- 
nate public announcement that he 
owed his appointment to Quezon. 
Heretofore the opinion had prevailed 
that all Governors-General were ap- 
pointed because of their high quali- 
fications. No self-respecting Ameri- 
can office-holder in the Philippines 
can afford to be indebted for his place 
to Quezon, whose history is better 
known there than in the United 
States. Indeed no American can af- 
ford to owe his office to anything save 
his fitness for it. 

The generally accepted belief that 
Mr. Harrison was allowing Quezon to 
dictate appointments and removals 
brought down on him a flood of hun- 
gry office-seeking Filipino politicians 
and cost him the moral support of 
many Americans and Filipinos which 
he could ill afford to lose. 

The politicians and the native 
press began to clamor for a general 
reduction in the salaries of Ameri- 
cans. Apparently alarmed at the re- 
sult of his own activities Mr. Harri- 
son issued a long written statement 
tending to restore confidence, in 
which he gave strong assurances that 
salaries below five thousand pesos 
($2500) per year, would not be cut. 
It makes odd reading when compared 
with the annual appropriation bill 
recently past by the Assembly after 


fifteen minutes of deliberation, and 
this, together with his repeated as- 
surances that removals were to cease, 
promptly followed by more removals, 
has largely nullified his power to in- 
fluence any similar future critical 
situation. 

He has further complicated things 
by fulsome praise of the newly ap- 
pointed and untried Filipino com- 
missioners, stating, in effect, that 
they were the equals of any of the 
men who had preceded them. The rec- 
ord and abilities of Sefior Illustre do 
not compare favorably with those of 
Mr. Taft and rather wide gaps sep- 
arate Sefiores Jaime de Veyra and 
Singson from men like Luke E. 
Wright, James F. Smith and W. 
Cameron Forbes. 

It should be remembered that in 
oriental countries the bill for such 
irresponsible talk is promptly ren- 
dered and must be paid. 

The Governor-General now holds 
an uncertain grip on a Situation full 
of difficulty and danger. 


LEGISLATION HOSTILE TO PROGRESS 


Since 1907 the Filipinos have had 
an elective lower house in the 
legislature endowed with powers 
equal in every particular to those of 
the appointive upper house, in which 
there were a majority of Americans. 
It was granted them ten years too 
soon, and has past bills which, if ap- 
proved by the upper house, would 
have brought the administration of 
justice within the domain of politics, 
emptied the insular treasury, para- 
lyzed health work and gravely. men- 
aced public order. 

With a Filipinized upper house 
there is now serious danger of the 
enactment of legislation highly preju-. 
dicial to the public interest. 

Altho the legislature is now on its 
good behavior and under the strong- 
est pressure from above, acts have 
been introduced tying the hands of 
the director of health by imposing on 
him the will of a council of men who 
are to see that he does nothing con- 
trary to the customs or prejudices 
of the Filipinos; admitting to public 
land surveys men known to be ut- 
terly incompetent, who refuse to at- 
tempt an examination consisting of 
surveying one single piece of ground; 
abolishing the Bureau of Forestry 
and transferring its work to the Bu- 
reau of Lands under Tifiio, which in 
my opinion means the end of con- 
servation and the renewal of reckless 
waste; transferring to the university 
the technical work of the great Phil- 
ippine General Hospital, which would 
involve increased cost, decreased ef- 
ficiency, and the temporary triumph 
of certain improper political methods 
and selfish personal ambitions; the 
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further transfer to the university of 
the work now so efficiently performed 
by the Bureau of Science, and the 
making of important and delicate 
scientific tests by inexperienced stu- 
dents instead of by highly competent 
experts; the abolition of the Bureau 
of Navigation and the sale of its 
equipment, which would give large 
interests represented by Resident 
Commissioner Earnshaw and others 
a practical and highly remunerative 
monopoly on ship repairing; and the 
wholesale reduction in salaries of 
Americans on a plea of economy 
which demands close examination. It 
is often more economical to cut out 
some of the ignorant rank and file 
than to dispense with administrators 
of high ability. At the close of his 
term of office Mr. Forbes, himself a 
skilled auditor, stated that the gov- 
ernment was headed for a million 
pesos surplus. Mr. Harrison, prompt- 
ed by Auditor Phipps, promptly an- 
nounced that it was headed for a 
four million pesos deficit, so that if 
all the money in sight is expended 
during the fiscal year he can still 
claim an economy of four million 
pesos! 

Heretofore the Assembly’s plan of 
economy has been to cut down the 


general appropriation bill, which peo- 
ple scan closely, and then pass a mul- 
titude of special bills which attract 
little public attention, thus bringing 
the total up to, or above, the original 
mark. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS DEMORALIZED 


To the difficulties resulting from 
the disorganization of the civil serv- 
ice have been added those arising 
from the lack of proper administra- 
tive control caused by failure sea- 
sonably to fill secretaryships, two of 
which were allowed to remain vacant 
for months. Indeed, for a considera- 
ble period a burden of work sufficient 
to tax the abilities of five strong ex- 
ecutive officers rested on the Gover- 
nor-General and Secretary Mapa, 
who, tho a most worthy man, is in 
poor health and lacks administrative 
experience. As a result the complaint, 
is freely made that it has become al- 
most impossible to transact business 
with the government, and both pub- 
lic and private interests have un- 
doubtedly suffered. 

Unfortunately, there is grave dan- 
ger that real and stringent economy 
may soon become necessary. The gov- 
ernment now derives its revenues 
almost exclusively from customs dues 


and internal revenue collections, and 
is thus directly dependent for funds 
on the business of importers and 
merchants. Those Filipinos who are 
conservative because they have some- 
thing to lose, and who embody the 
purchasing power of the country, are 
not, as a rule, really in favor of in- 
dependence. In their ignorance of the 
intricacies of American politics they 
fear that they are going to get it at 
once, and are hoarding their money 
against a rainy day, with the result 
that business dependent on the wil- 
lingness of the people to purchase is 
in a sad state of collapse. 

If in consequence it should become 
not only impossible to develop the 
splendid work which was being dons 
in education, sanitation, the con- 
struction of public works and the 
maintenance of public order, but nec- 
essary to curtail it, heavy responsi- 
bility would rest on those guilty of 
the hasty and ill-advised action lead- 
ing to such a disastrous result. Let 
us hope for the early and public 
adoption of a conservative policy 
which will restore public confidence, 
lead to the rehabilitation of the civil 
service, and bring renewed prosper- 
ity to the people of the Philippines. 

New York City 


THREE PRAYERS TO CERES 


I 


One mad sweet day in Spring I made a prayer. 
It brooded in the grass, caressed the trees, 

It wantoned with the tender, heartless breeze 
And drank wild rapture from the brimming air. 


“Goddess,” I sang, “Rapt mistress of the Earth, 
Languorous, longing, sweet and full of fire, 
Goddess of clinging peace, of passionate mirth, 
Yielding, yet ever quickening desire, 

Take those to your great heart and soothe and bless 
—O Maker of the madness of the Spring— 

Who hold the breathless, fainting happiness 

That only lovers know and lovers sing.” 


And then I heard light murmurs in the air 
And knew the gods were laughing at my prayer. 


II 


One growing, stirring day I prayed again. 
Out of my swelling soul my words I flung; 

I hurled them to the splendor of the sun 

And sang them to the hearts of little men. 
“Goddess,” I cried, “Creator, Seeress High, 
Weaver of life that comes, enchants and passes 
Under the flashing gladness of the sky, 
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And in the small cool caverns of the grasses, 


Cherish, O Goddess, men who yearn and build, 
Dream little dreams and fashion little things, 
Cherish them, for they work as you have willed, 
—Creator of a thousand thousand springs!” 


Again I heard light murmurs in the air, 
And knew the gods were laughing at my prayer. 


III 


One weary, clouded day I bent my head 

And in the darkness of my heart I prayed. 
On my belabored soul a terror weighed 

And from my eyes all springtime joy had fled. 


“Mother! Great mother of the lonely heart, 
Pity my vagrant thought, my careless prayer, 


You who have borne the wildest fiercest smart 


That ever pricks the dulness of despair. 

The happy flowers wither to the ground 

Before the parching tempest of your pain. 

—O Mother of a daughter lost and found, 

Help those whose daughters never come again!” 


And then I heard low murmurs in the air, 
And knew the gods were weeping at my prayer. 





MR. CARNEGIE’S NEW GROUP OF PEACE WORKERS 


Photographs of Bishop Greer and Dr. Lynch by Paul Thompson 


THE RT. REV. DAVID HUMMELL GREER 
Bishop of New York. Bishop Greer is to serve as president of 
the Church Peace Union, established by Mr. Carnegie’s gift of 
two million dollars 


THE REV. FREDERICK LYNCH 
Dr. Lynch is a Congregational clergyman, now editing the 
Christian Work and Evangelist. He has been secretary of the 
Peace Commission of the Federal Council of Churches and has 
beea elected secretary of the new foundation 


GEORGE A. PLIMPTON 
Treasurer of the Church Peace Union. Mr. Plimpton is head 
of the publishing firm of Ginn & Company and president of 
the Board of Trustees of Amherst College 


THE REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Dr. Jefferson, also a Congregational minister, is pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle of New York City, and has been 
chosen chairman of the Executive Committee of the Church 
Peace Union 
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WHERE ‘“‘THE CANAL’? DOES NOT MEAN PANAMA 


Photographs Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
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THE BUSIEST CANAL IN THE WORLD—THE “$00” 


The two Sault Ste. Marie canals, one American and one Cana- 

dian, between Superior and Huron, carry together more traffic 

than any other canal—over fifty million tons a year. A new 
1350-ft. lock, now being built, is the largest in the world 

















A TOURISTS’ CANAL THAT CLIMBS NORWEGIAN HILLS 
The Bandak-Nordsjé6 Canal is a 10% mile link in the journey 
from Skien on the southern coast to Dalen in the Telemarken 
lake country. It rises 187 feet in seventeen locks. Here by the 
Vrangfos tourists are to get out and walk 


GRAND CANAL OF CHINA—THIRTEEN CENTURIES OLD 

Next to the Yangtsze, China’s most important waterway. It 

winds northward from Hang-chow on the coast to Tientsin. 

Parts may date from 486 B. C. The southern section, built before 
800 A. D., is still much used. This shows Su-chow 














THE CORINTH CANAL—AN UNPROFITABLE FEAT 
Nero and the French both started to dig at Corinth and both 
gave it up. Greeks finished the canal in 1893. The banks are as 
high as Culebra would be if the Panama Canal were cut down 

to sea level. It is dangerous and little used by big ships 





































































THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS WHEN ITS HOME IS COMPLETED 


TRAINING THE MOTHERS OF STATESMEN 


WHAT CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE, WITH ITS NEW BUILDINGS, IS DOING FOR THE EAST 
BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor Hart just returned from 
a recent trip to the Near East, where 
he made a special study of conditions 
in the Balkans. While there he vis- 
ited Constantinople College, of which 
he is a trustee. Our readers will be 
glad to hear of the fine work being 
done by this American college in the 
heart of the Near East.—THE 
EDITOR. 


N one of those magnificent 
Opie in Constantinople 

which slope up from the Eu- 
ropean shore of the Bosphorus, stands 
a group of new buildings which is a 
landmark in the regeneration of the 
Near East. Those buildings are 
shortly to be occupied by Constanti- 
nople College, the charter name of 
which is The American College for 
Girls at Constantinople. This college 
is now housed in narrow quarters in 
Scutari, an Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople. The institution began in 
1871 as a mission school for girls, 
and in 1890 had so far enlarged its 
purposes as to justify becoming a 
full-fledged college, authorized to 
confer degrees on approved students. 

Lord Cecil and other 


That there should be a similar col- 
lege for women seems natural to us, 
but it was a giant stride in the Near 
East, for this is the only high-class 
institution in the Levant for girls; 
and in standard and thoroness it is 
like the women’s colleges in America. 
The Women’s Board founded and 
nourished the original school. In 1908 
a new board of trustees was ap- 
pointed under a Massachusetts char- 
ter, and took over the property and 
the responsibility for carrying on 
the work. One-fourth of the trustees 
are women: among them is Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, of New York, presi- 
dent of the board, member of a fam- 
ily known thruout the world for its 
intelligent giving, both of money and 
of leadership. 

What is the constituency for such 
a college? Tho planted in Turkey, 
with the approval of the Turkish 
Government, it is intended for girls 
of every nationality of eastern Eu- 
rope and western Asia. A few Turk- 
ish girls from the beginning have 
ventured to attend the college, tho 
the old régime of Sultan Abdul Ha- 
mid frowned upon this Western edu- 


cative force. One of the Turkish 
graduates, Halidah, has become one 
of the most vigorous and influential 
women in the empire; a novelist, a 
journalist, a publicist, an educator, a 
trusted leader in the Young Turk 
movement. Since the downfall of the 
old Sultan, the Government has not 
only allowed but encouraged Turkish 
girls to attend the college and has 
even established a few scholarships 
for them. At the last commencement 
in June, 1913, a prize for English 
composition was bestowed upon a 
Turkish girl who had shown the 
power to write in a poetic and ele- 
vated strain which no girl brought 
up in the English tongue could that 
year surpass. 

The college has found till recently 
its chief source of students among 
the Bulgarians, and the Greeks and 
Armenians in the Turkish empire. 
With all its faults of weakness and 
of cruelty, the Turkish Government 
has always been more liberal to other 
faiths than some of those faiths 
themselves. It has allowed the plant- 
ing of a multitude of Protestant mis- 
sions and schools, such as are scarce- 

ly permitted in Russia 





observers in China have 
pointed out that while the 
English missionary hesi- 
tates to take the responsi- 
bility for educating young 
men, the American mis- 
sionaries build a _ school 
house alongside the 
church and the hospital 
in their compounds. So in 
Turkey, the American 
missionaries have found- 
ed colleges at Aintah, 
Harpoot, and at other 
places, and American 
givers planted Robert 
College in 1863, which 
has proved a nursery of 








and in Greece. The Greeks 
and Armenians include 
some of the wealthiest 
and most highly culti- 
vated families in the em- 
pire, who seek for their 
daughters the best oppor- 
tunities for education; 
and also include many 
business and professional 
families of narrow means 
who make great efforts to 
send their girls to a place 
where they may acquire 
the Western learning, and 
fit themselves to be forces 
in the community. The 
Bulgarians, ever since 








leaders, especially in Bul- 
garia. 
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The center and capstone of the new group of buildings at Arnaoutkey 


their liberation from 
Turkish rule in 1878, 



























have sought to improve education 
in their own country; and grad- 
uates of Robert College have been 
stedfast friends of this women’s col- 
lege. 

Out of these various race elements, 
which are often hostile to each other 
at home, has been wrought a college 
almost free from national or race 
rivalries and dissensions. Associated 
with the college proper is a prepara- 
tory school, which is a necessity in a 
region where there are few adequate 
schools for girls. From the youngest 
to the oldest the girls all have a sense 
of belonging to the college, and of 
being fellow members of a non-sec- 
tarian congregation. When the war 
broke out in 1912 one of them said 
to a Bulgarian, “My father is a Turk- 
ish officer.” The other replied, “My 
father is a Bulgarian officer.’”’ Where- 
upon the Turkish maiden, little reck- 
ing of battle smoke and carnage, 
said, “Why, if our fathers are both 
officers, then we must be sisters!” 

The faculty of the American Col- 
lege is made up in large part of grad- 
uates of American colleges, many of 
whom have left higher salaries and 
larger classes to engage 





THE GROUP ON THE HIGHTS AS IT NOW APPEARS 


from Pera, the European quarter of 
Constantinople. Architects’ plans 

















MARY MILLS PATRICK, PH.D. 
President of the American College for Girls 


were then drawn for the new build- 
ings by the Boston firm of Shepley, 


Rutan & Coolidge; and Mr. Rutan, 
who is one of the trustees, threw 
himself into the work with all his 
intensity. 

The result of these combined ef- 
forts has been the magnificent group 
of buildings in which will be held the 
next college commencement. No more 
beautiful and commodious college 
precinct has ever been erected in any 
country. Very simple in outline, the 
light gray concrete structures fit to- 
gether like the panels of a medieval 
shrine. The buildings are elevated in 
every sense of the word—in position, 
in outlook, in dignity, and in the ef- 
fect upon the occupants. They are 
only a type of the commanding posi- 
tion which this college is destined to 
adorn in the world. Already the four 
buildings completed are too small for 
the students who will come to them 
next fall, and it is the hope of the 
trustees speedily to add the three 
buildings which will complete the 
plan. 

Both the college and its new plant 
are a lesson to the whole East of 
what can be done for the education 
of girls. Every person who catches 
sight of these beautiful 





in the big work of help- 
ing to evangelize and civ- 
ilize the East. The leading 
spirit among them is the 
president of the college, 
Dr. Mary Mills Patrick; 
and to her more than to 
any one else is due the 
thought and accomplish- 
ment of the new site, the 
new buildings, and the 
new opportunities. She 
has been able to interest 
some generous American 
givers, among them one of 
the strongest and truest 
friends of the college— 
Mrs. Helen Gould Shep- 


ard. President Patrick 
and others raised in 
America the large 


amount necessary to ac- 
quire an estate of sev- 
enty-five acres at Arna- 
outkey, on the European 








buildings will know that 
far-off America has pre- 
sented this stately gift 
for the sole advantage of 
the people of the Balkans 
and of Turkey. Hundreds 
will mount to the ter- 
races and halls of the 
college, and will see for 
themselves the dignity, 
and charm, and _ intellec- 
tual power of the stud- 
ents, chosen from the best 
womanhood of the East. 
The college is training 
not only its students, but 
the future students of its 
students; it will be the 
mother of other colleges 
carrying Western enlight- 
enment eastward and 
westward from the great 
Oriental capital. It is 
teaching the mothers of 








side of the Bosphorus, a 
few miles along the ridge 


A CHOIR DRAWN FROM SIX NATIONS 


In this Constantinople College group are Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians, 
English, Austrian and German girls 





statesmen and the tutors 
of their wives. 
Harvard University 
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FRESHMAN CLASS TICKET 





SPREAD THE WISCONSIN IDEA 





“LITTLE BOB” 


Democracy in Every Sense of the Word. 


Vote the Following Ticket. 


“Bob” LaFollette ....____ President 
Irene Morris, Oshkosh - Vice-President 
“Phil” Van Horne, Sterling_Treasurer 
“Jim” Wall, Eau Claire.__Secretary 
“Hank” Powell___Sergeant-at-Arms 


“DO IT FOR SEVENTEEN, LET'S GO” 


Everybody's Platform. 

- To uphold all major and minor traditions. 

- A democratic administration, void of all cliques 

and local politics. 

3. Equal representation for women on all commit- 
tees. The same to be chosen on merit and ef- 
ficiency. 

4. A real freshman party and frequent mixers. 

5. A pledge to carry out this platform to the letter 
and to administer all class functions for the 
benefit of the whole class. 


toe 











BRISTLING WITH SLOGANS 


A page from the 1913 “Voter’s Guide for Class 
Elections” at Wisconsin 


CLEANING UP COLLEGE 
POLITICS 


UCH is said nowadays about 
Meron in municipal politics, 

but we hear little or nothing 
about a similar movement which re- 
cently started in the political activ- 
ities of our great universities. What 
college man does not recall with a 
reminiscent thrill the time when, as 
an undergraduate, he campaigned in 
the interests of his friends or ran for 
office himself? It was excellent train- 
ing for public life of the old variety, 
but something radically different is 
needed for the new. 

In progressive Wisconsin the 
movement, started in the Legisla- 
ture, communicated itself to the state 
university, only a mile away, result- 
ing in a novel progessive system of 
college elections. Its unique feature 
is a Voter’s Guide which gives 
equal and simultaneous publicity to 
all official candidates. Each party is 
given one page in a littlé 4x8 paper 
pamphlet and in that restricted space 
he must present any campaign ma- 
terial which he wishes to place be- 
fore the student body, all other ad- 
vertising being strictly prohibited. 
It is astonishing how much individ- 
uality is thus brought into play. In a 
recent class election there were ten 
parties for the four classes and yet 
each ticket stood forth so distinctly 
as an individual unit that there was 


not the slightest possibility of con- 
fusing any two pages. 

Formerly each candidate shifted 
for himself as best he could. His 
friends electioneered for him, dis- 
tributed his literature, and corralled 
as many voters as possible. Campaign 
expenses increased slightly from 
year to year, but the average never 
exceeded $50 until the class elections 
of 1911, when suddenly the price of 
office soared and one freshman parted 
with $130 to attain his heart’s de- 
sire. On that occasion the women 
were lured from the sorority houses 
by gifts of candy, the men smoked 
“treats,” automobiles carried voters 
to and from the polls, banners 
stretched across the campus obscured 
the vision on all sides, while autos 
flying yellow pennants bearing the 
legend “Votes for Women” and 
filled with chattering co-eds whirled 
here, there and everywhere. 

Immediately afterward there arose 
from the student body a concerted 
appeal for some more democratic 
measure which would ensure all can- 
didates an equal chance and throw 
the scales in favor of worth rather 
than wealth. The Student Confer- 
erce, a legislative body, took up the 
matter during the following spring 
and devised the booklet. Assessments 
for the conference board now amount 
to about $1 and for the big class 
elections about $3. 

In brief the regulations of the uni- 
versity are as follows: 

1. All publicity must be thru the me- 
dium of the Voter’s Guide. 

2. Twenty-five constituents must 
recommend a candidate before he is 
eligible to run for office. 

3. Each authorized student party is 
given one page in the Guide. 

4. All advertising material, includ- 
ing a cut, if the candidate wishes his 
photograph to appear, must be in two 
weeks or ten days before the date set 
for election, and a certified check, cov- 


ering his estimated expenses, filed with 
the registrar. 


There are some hopes that Wis- 
consin, as a whole, may be enjoying 
the benefits of sane elections before 
long, as the State Legislature has 
been considering the advisability of 
adopting a similar plan for the state. 


EUGENICS IN THE CHURCH 


‘‘"7 F the church is to assume au- 
| Ee over the marriage con- 
tract, it has a much greater 
duty to its young people in educating 
them to the great laws making 
toward race improvement and the 


‘maximum of human happiness.” 


On this platform the Mount Morris 
Baptist Church of New York City 


‘has been providing for its young 


people during the present winter a 
church eugenics class, meeting in 
two sections. The church has for 




















Individual point winner 
Fro+h-Soph track meet 
President_“"Moose” Gardner (Com.) 
Vice-President_Gladys Palmer (Hill) 
Secretary_Carl Guckenberger (Agr.) 
Treasurer__“Buck" Burch (L. & 8.) 
Serg’t-at-Arms__H. E. Burns (Eng.) 


a 

L #reer and better dance. 

a ake picnic next spring. 

FE reshman banquet. 

R epresentation by women on committees. 
E ficiency basis for appointments. 
Ss trict enforcement of traditions. 
H ge “Pre-Rush” mixer next fall. 
M_$ixers and smokers. 

A Dilazing CAP night. 

Ne partiality. 











BOLD FACE TYPE TO WIN VOTES 


The freshmen use novel display more frequently 
than the upperclassmen 


years shown its sympathy for pro- 
gressive social movements by throw- 
ing open its auditorium for popular 
Sunday morning lectures, for an 
hour before the regular service, to 
thinkers and leaders in a great num- 
ber of social and scientific fields. The 
course now being given is offered as 
the year’s work of the Sunday School 
class in social ethics. The lectures of 
the year before on human efficiency 
had prepared the way for this and 
the class has been a popular one. 

A lecture on the meaning of eu- 
genics introduced the series; the first 
general topic was the study of the 
family, in lower animals and man, 
arid the psychology of men and 
women. Then came a group of lec- 
tures on mating and marriage, man 
and his work and leisure. Mendelism, 
heredity, pre-natal influences, and 
fallacies in breeding followed; with a 
consideration after that of infancy, 
the environment of the child, the in- 
dividual, and types of men and 
women. 

Personal hygiene and venereal dis- 
ease are dealt with in the last divi- 
sion of the course, which leads to 
what may be called practical eugenics 
—the duties of men, women and chil- 
dren and of the state and church in 
improving the individual and the 
family, and culminates in a lecture 
on “The Future” which sums up the 
racial significance of the whole 
matter. 
































THE THEATER AND BEAUTY 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


ILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
Wi: not only one of the most 
praised of living poets— 
he is one of the most picturesque of 
poetical figures. He is well known in 


America—both because his poetry 


and plays are read here, and because . 


he has paid us several visits. At the 
moment he is here with the company 
of Irish players from the Abbey 
Theater, Dublin, of which he is one 
of the directors: the same players 
who brought Synge’s fiercely beauti- 
ful “Playboy of the Western World” 
here in their repertory two years 
ago, and stirred up more talk and 
riot than any actors who have played 
in American theaters within the 
present generation’s memory. This 
time the Irish players are to visit 
Chicago alone, and will appear on the 
stage of Mr. Maurice Browne’s Fine 
Arts Theater—the near-equivalent of 
Mr. Winthrop Ames’s Little Theater 
in New York. 

Mr. Yeats has not, for some two or 
three years, presented the public 
with a new play of his own; but he 
tells me he has by no means given up 
the dramatic form. He will return to 
it in due time—and one 


interests of the half-educated: and with 
the cultivated audience it is today hu- 
manitarianism that playwrights like 
Mr. Galsworthy address. The appeal of 
a play like Galsworthy’s “Justice” may 
be strong indeed to the passions of an 
economist, the passions of a politician, 
the passions of a reformer—but these 
people have themselves brought into 
the theater the interests and the senti- 
ments of which the playwright more or 
less forcefully reminds one. 

The poetical play, on the other hand, 
is not an exposition of daily circum- 
stance, but the exposition of things we 
only vaguely feel: things for which the 
poets have had to create their own tra- 
ditional speech of sounds and colors and 
imagery. This speech, these moods, have 
been shaped by writers who have not 
bowed to topical interests but whose 
minds deal with the permanent, the 
beautiful, and the essential. 


Somewhere between the topical 
play of what Mr. Yeats calls the 
commercial theater, and the poetical 
drama to which he has himself made 
notable contributions, one finds the 
work of him who was, perhaps, the 
most vital member of the group head- 
ed by Mr. Yeats: the late John Synge. 
Synge was an admirer of Rabelais, 
Villon and Pierre Loti, but he was 
also of kin with the common folk of 


his own time and his own country. 
He did not pity the Irish tinker or 
the countryside beggar or the peas- 
ant of the wet west coast—he was 
not a humanitarian sentimentalist in 
his approach (says Mr. Yeats); but 
he won their confidence; he shared 
some of their enthusiasms and fine 
feelings. Synge has been treated by 
some of his critics as a satirist of 
Irish types—but this is not the Yeats 
view. “Synge was incapable of a gen- 


eralization.” He was, most certainly, 


at the opposite pole from the “thesis” 
dramatists of Scandinavia or France 
or Britain. 

It is unfortunate that, since the 
death of Synge in 1909, no man of 
comparable force has made his ap- 
pearance on the Irish horizon. Lady 
Gregory has written more of her 
comedies and historical pieces; there 
have been a considerable number of 
new arrivals of a minor gift—but 
certainly no one of Stanley Hough- 
ton’s girth, or John Masefield’s (En- 
glishmen both), has put in an ap- 
pearance in Dublin. “But we have 
found,” says Mr. Yeats, “a group of 
powerfully realistic playwrights, in- 
terested, above all, in 





cannot presume to hurry 
a poet. This particular 
poet is still a comparative- 
ly young man. His dark 
hair is sprinkled with 
gray, but his tall, slender 
form is, as ever, instinct 
with energy—physical and 
poetic. There is nothing of 
the consumptive houseling 
about this poets’ poet— 
whatever impression you 
may have gleaned from 
the malice of George 
Moore’s brilliantly-bitten 
etchings in “Hail and 
Farewell.” And Mr. Yeats 
is constant in his enthusi- 
asm for the theater as 
“the most popular and 
powerful of educators.” 
As he said the other day 
in lecturing on “The The- 
ater and Beauty”: 


Yet the theater of today 
is too often an agency op- 
posed to the tastes of cul- 
tivated and thinking people. 
Every bad play succeeds— 
succeeds because it is es- 
sentially topical—touching 
certain fashionable emo- 
tions or interests. It is this 
topical interest that rots the 
commercial theater, and its 
success is bound to be but 
temporary. The half-bad 
ee they are not all 
bad plays—appeals to the 
topical interests of edu- 








public questions, like the 
relations of the village 
money lender and the 
farmers, and the life of 
a small country town. The 
authors of these plays are 
often men of very little 
book-learning.” Privately, 
the poet expanded these 
points to me. County 
Cork, he said, had given 
the Abbey its best plays 
of late. One of the Cork 
playwrights is a national 
schoolmaster. Another is 
a rural postman. These 
writers -profit, according 
to their dramatic tutor 
and producer, by their re- 
moteness from the com- 
mercial theater. They still 
see individuals as the in- 
dividuals they are, and do 
not, like the playwright 
who is also an habitual 
playgoer, merge these in- 
dividuals with familiar 
literary types. Thus is 
avoided that tendency by 
which the stage draws 
farther and farther away 
from life and feeling— 
creating a world of its 
own, with its own pictures 
and motives and expedi- 
ents. And this, one may 
conclude, is the Theater 








cated people just as the bad 
plays appeal to the topical 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


The Irish poet-playwright is lecturing in this country 


of Beauty—or a part of it. 
New York City 
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ETHER, MATTER AND MIND 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—THIRD PAPER 
BY WILLAM HAYES WARD 


spoken of matter in its masses 

as suns and stars, as affording 
data which one should consider when 
asking what is the Cause of all 
things. We need to consider them 
more in their material, to ask what 
is their atomic constitution. 

Chemists tell us that everything 
we know, soil, rock, plants, animals, 
is made up of various combinations 


|: a previous article I have 


of some eighty different elements. 


The combinations are innumerable, 
the components are few. These ele- 
ments have, until lately, appeared to 
be final, undecomposable. Of them 
this earth is composed. 

But these elements, so called, are 
not elementary. Each element, even 
the simplest, such as hydrogen, is it- 
self a complex system of vastly 
smaller atomies called _ electrons, 
which move about each other and 
bump and sometimes escape, pos- 
sest of velocities comparable to 
that of light, yet held together by 
a force far greater than any other 
force we can control, There are said 
to be a thousand of them in one atom 
of hydrogen. In a space of air not 
so big as a pea, one part in 100,000 
is the gas neon, and of that neon 
there are ten million million neon 
atoms, each one of those atoms com- 
posed of perhaps ten thousand elec- 
trons, charged with electricity, danc- 
ing about in spacious room. This is 
the wonder of matter, of all the mat- 
ter we find on the earth. How is it 
with the stars? 


THE UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE 


There fall to the earth occasion- 
ally from the sky masses of matter, 
not of the earth, but of the nature 
outside of the earth. Analysis proves 
that they are composed of elements 
such as we are familiar with on the 
earth, metals, stones such as ours. 
We then would presume that the 
nature we do not know is all of it 
like the nature we do know. 

But we can be more positive. With 
the spectroscope, whether a glass 
lens or a fine grating, we can break 
up the light from any flame into the 
colors of its spectrum, and across 
that spectrum will appear certain 
lines, and every element gives its 
own characteristic lines and tints. 
Thus hydrogen has one set of lines, 
carbon another, iron another. This 
method of analysis applied to the 
light of the sun shows that its 
highly heated photosphere is made 
up of various elements familiar to us 
on the earth, for in its spectrum are 
the lines we find here in iron, carbon 
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or hydrogen. We then conclude that 
the material of which the sun is 
made is just the same as that of 
which the earth is made, and we be- 
gin to conclude that the sun and the 
earth belong to one single chemical 
system, as well as to one system of 
orbital movement. The’ sun is proved 
to be of the same elemental constitu- 
tion as our earth. The two are of one 
pattern. 

And spectral analysis has been 
applied to the stars, to such as emit 
light enough to allow it to be con- 
densed and to form a spectrum; and 
we find that they too, and the 
nebule as well, have precisely the 
same elements as we find on the 
earth, and they show no others. They 
too are of one pattern, one chemical 
scheme with our solar system. Some 
show a simpler spectrum than 
others, due no doubt to their differ- 
ent intensity of heat. Some have 
cooled down more than others; some 
are larger than others, some older 
than others very likely. They indi- 
cate various stages in the process of 
their refrigeration; and we may con- 
clude that those which have cooled 
down so that they have ceased to 
emit light are also of the same chem- 
ical composition; for when they 
collide and give us a new star, that 
star shows the same familiar ele- 
ments when analyzed with the spec- 
troscope. The total universe of stars 


is of one composition, forms one - 


chemical system. 

Another point must be considered. 
Not only is the chemistry of all the 
known universe the same, with its 
atomic attractions therein involved, 
but we know that the other physical 
forces which control the stars are 
the same as control the earth. They 
have the same laws of heat. They 
kindle and cool in the same way. 
Their gravitation is the same, when 
two stars rush together, or double 
stars are held in their orbits by the 
balancing of their projectile force 
and their mutual attractions, or 
where the nebule display their spiral 
courses. Gravity rules the whole uni- 
verse. And the laws of light work 
the same everywhere, the light of all 
the stars obeying the same law as 
controls that of a candle, carried 
equally on waves of ether. The whole 
great universe of starry worlds is 
one, built out of the same materials, 
moved by the same forces, governed 
by the same physical laws. It is all 
one single system, one law, one order 
of thought, one scheme, one geome- 
try, one plan fitted to one formula, 
one unitary universe. 
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Yet one more great fact must be 
considered before we can apprehend 
the full grandeur and marvel of the 
simple oneness of the vast complex- 
ity of our visible and invisible uni- 


‘verse, visible in some of its separate 


concrete masses, invisible in its un- 
counted darkened stars; minute past 
all possible combination of lenses in 
its ultimate atoms; yet not merely 
invisible but imponderable and, to all 
the nicest deductions of science, im- 
material; that pervasive something 
that fills the boundless spaces which 
separate the heavenly bodies; that 
next to nothing, mysterious, uni- 
versal ether whose waves bring us 
the record, not of the stars only, but 
of every movement that we can per- 
ceive. It is this ether to which we 
must now direct our attention. 


ETHER—THE MYSTERY OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


We do not know certainly what 
ether is. It is usually considered a 
something, neither solid nor gaseous, 
sui generis, not atomic but continu- 
ous, everywhere freely mobile within 
the most condensed solids and filling 
equally all vacuums, having no qual- 
ity that we know of except that of 
carrying, like water and air, various 
sorts of vibrations, such as light and 
the current of wireless telegraphy. 
But the most remarkable power 
which is ascribed by physicists to 
ether is that of being the essence, 
substratum or material of all chemi- 
cal atoms, that is, of all matter. 
Physicists talk of ultimate atoms as 
nothing more than vortices or some 
other modification of ether. Some- 
how, somewhere, the invisible and 
inconceivably tenuous bits of ether 
were compacted into solid atoms of 
matter, or into the sub-atoms, elec- 
trons, out of which the atoms are 
composed. Once thus converted into 
matter these atoms, so far as we 
know, cannot lose their structure or 
their attractions. We have never seen 
atoms resolved back into ether, nor 
have we seen them created out of 
ether. How they got their new mo- 
tions we do not know, nor can we 
guess when they began to exist. We 
only believe that matter, all that ex- 
ists, here on the earth or in all the 
labyrinth of stars, is an inscrutable 
modification of ether, massed close 
and solid where earth and suns and 
stars are; but in all the void spaces 
where stars are not, incalculably 
vaster spaces, is uniform, continu- 
ous, inactive ether, doing nothing, 
only receptive to forces that impinge 
in it and pass thru it, the matrix of 
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all things, out of which all things 
came, and without which no life, in- 
deed no form of matter could exist. 
And equally ether is the universal 
medium which binds all things, that 
thru which all forces act, from 
cohesion to gravity, apart from 
which the universe, if there were a 
universe, would be a chaos. In the 
straining of ether abide all the 
mightiest and all the tiniest forces 
we know. It is the mystery of the 
universe. 

And what is the extent of this 
ether? All we can say is that it per- 
vades and fills all space so far as our 
eager knowledge can pursue it. 
Beyond the loom of the last lone star 

thru open darkness hurled, 
Further than rebel comet dared or 

hiving star-swarm swirled, 
reach the confines of ether, for it 
embraces the outmost circuit of our 
stellar universe. 

Does it reach beyond, infinitely 
beyond, our system of stars? We 
know not, for of the spaces beyond 
we can know nothing. If there be 
ether there no star shines to send us 
word. If there be no ether beyond, it 
would seem that no star could exist, 
if stars are made out of ether; or if 
not so made there would be no undu- 
latory medium to bring us their 
light, only 


a dark, 
Illimitable ocean without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, 


breadth and hight 

And time and place are lost. 

But because, so far as we do know, to 
a distance that seems infinite to us, 
but is not infinite, the ether exists 
eomplete and effective, we can only 
presume that it exists still beyond, 
as infinite as infinite space itself, 
filling all space, competent to be the 
material of infinite worlds, and sys- 
tems of worlds beyond the single 
galactic circle of suns within which 
our sun shines so splendid, so pre- 
dominant to us, but seen from other 
worlds no more than an inconspic- 
uous star. 


FROM ETHER TO MATTER—HOW? 

What the mighty visible and in- 
visible universe shows to us is a 
boundless and infinite expanse of 
space, and all apparently occupied by 
the medium invisible, rigid, they tell 
us, yet inconceivably tenuous, tho 
continuous, which we know as the 
luminiferous ether, boundless, infin- 
ite; but here and there solidified 
into chemical atoms, and _ these 
coalesced into suns and planets 
which seem huge in themselves, but 
which compared with the ethereal 
spaces in which they are dispersed, 
are but finite and relatively incon- 
siderable. Space is infinite, ether 
may be infinite, but the physical 


matter and substance of the worlds 
is finite, existing and active only 
locally, while the infinitude of ether 
in which it moves, and out of which 
it was made, remains passive, form- 
less, silent, yet pliant to the electric 
and luminous and_ gravitational 
forces which it has itself created. 
But when and how did this ether, 
here and not there, transform its 
weightless, homogeneous substance 
into the heterogeneous qualities and 
attractions which constitute matter? 
That is the problem, the riddle of the 
universe, for which we crave an 
answer. Was it chance? Was it God? 
Will nature herself answer? 

But I have said that we do not 
know what ether is. It is generally 
held to be continuous, like a fluid. 
But there are those—the famous 
chemist Mendeleef was one—who 
think it a gas. An English physicist, 
Dr. A. Wegener, declares that the 
gas is coronium, which appears in 
the extreme heat of the corona of the 
sun, and in the blaze of meteors and 
in the northern lights many miles up 
in the sky. Coronium has a combin- 
ing weight many times less than 
that of hydrogen, and its own dis- 
persive power would escape the at- 
traction of the earth. It is suggested 
that it therefore spreads in space as 
a light-transmitting gas. 

If so, if ether is merely such a 
tenuous gas as coronium, or ultimate 
electrons, thinly scattered in space, 
then it is not continuous; it does not 
fill the space in which it travels. If 
the amount of it is limited there will 
come a limit beyond which its atoms 
could not repel each other, and it 
would cease to diffuse itself. It would 
not be spread over all infinite space 
and, what is more important, it 
would be discontinuous, and there 
would be boundless _ inter-spaces 
which it did not occupy, but thru 
which it simply past. Yet even so it 
would be difficult to comprehend how 
the attractions or repulsions of the 
atoms of such a gas could be trans- 
ported across the spaces between 
them without the existence of such 
a continuous substance as ether is 
usually supposed to be. I mention 
this view of ether as an attenuated 
gas simply to show that such a 
theory does not make it universal 
and infinite. 


THE MESSAGE OF LIFE 


Thus far I have gathered the data 
for the construction of a religious 
philosophy solely from lifeless mat- 
ter, earth, sun and stars, for I can- 
not think of them as possest of life 
or will. Philosophers may imagine 
that atoms dance of their own choice, 
or that a stone falls to the earth by 
a sort of volition, but to my mind, 


which is of the common sort, that 
seems merely poetical, imaginative. 
Besides such dead matter there is 
living matter, plants and animals, 
that move under the direction of im- 
pulses that are not chemical. Only a 
briefer mention need here be made 
of the data of life and the data of 
mind, all to be treated of later. 

The human mind, and the lesser 
minds of brutes, and the life-forces 
of animals and plants have in them 
powers quite absent in dead mat- 
ter, in water, rocks and earth, Man 
has a mind, what he sometimes 
calls his soul, and herein he pos- 
sesses what differs radically from 
the chemic force of the sun, less 
radically from the lesser minds and 
wills of the beasts, and radically yet 
again from the power of life which 
we observe in the vegetable world. 
He thus has two powers utterly dif- 
ferent from those of the purely phys- 
ical world; he has life, and he has 
thought. The atoms of physical mat- 
ter move, but they have not life. 
They have their own chemical and 
gravitational attractions; they move 
under fixt laws, they gather their 
molecules into crystals, they shiver 
in earthquakes, they rush and flash 
in lightning and storm, as planets 
they whirl about the sun and they 
blaze in the stars; but it is all auto- 
matic, no act done by any will of 
their own, Nor is it by any life of 
theirs, for theirs is not a living 
force. Crystals grow, but not as 
plants grow. Their molecules gather, 
layer on layer, unchanged, and fill 
the rocks with regular forms; and 
the winter frost covers our window- 
panes with the simulacra of vegeta- 
tion; but it is all the same lifeless, 
mechanical force, utterly unlike the 
growth of plants or the will of man. 


LIFE WITHOUT WILL—-THE PLANT 


Equally the thought and will and 
feeling of man are not found in the 
major part of the world which pos- 
sesses life, the vegetable world. Life 
and mind we easily recognize as two 
different things. Man has_ both, 
plants have but one. We cannot be- 
lieve—for we see no evidence—that 
the acorn swells, puts forth its two 
carpellary leaves, throws down its 
little roots, then sends up new and 
different foliage, grows and spreads 
into a mighty tree, thru any volun- 
tary action of its own. We call the 
strange, apparently purposeful, cer- 
tainly directive movement which now 
controls its chemical and physical ac- 
tivities, which sends the sap upward 
and transforms it on the way into 
wood, and at the extremities into 
leafage and fruit—we call it vital 
force, for we must. give it a name, 
altho we do not at all understand it. 
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The tree struck by lightning has no 
feeling of pain. The rose does not 
complain when it is plucked; it has 
no fear, no pleasure, no will to grow. 
Even the sensitive plant is not sensi- 
tive. When the stamens of the bar- 
berry blossom touched by the leg of 
a bee snap against the pistil, or the 
leaves of the mimosa contract when 
rudely struck, or the lid of a pitcher 
plant shuts down when an insect is 
caught within, it is no more an act 
of will than when the trap snaps 
on a mouse. There is a force we call 
life in the plant, but no will. 


LIFE PLUS WILL—-THE ANIMAL 


And man differs from the rest of 
the animal world in that he has the 
new powers that belong to mind in a 
far higher degree than do they. In 
man and all the animals appear all 
the chemical and physical forces in 
full exercize; all the vital forces, and 
in addition those other new powers 
which we call mental or spiritual. 
The lower forms of animal life can 
feel; they can to some little 6r some 
greater degree, think and will. Even 
the minute bacteria, even the fixt 
coral polyp can move somewhat by 
its own choice. It is only the lowest 
grade of thought, but it is thought 
all the same, what man has, but in a 
far lower degree. Half way between 
the polyp and the man stand the dog 
and the elephant and the chimpanzee, 
whose intellection seems the parody 
of that which we possess, in which 
we are supreme and wonderful. 

Consider the quality of what we 
call mind, for we have the habit of 
distinguishing it from the physical 
structure thru which it acts, its 
functions from those of the body. 
We suppose it to act somehow thru 
the brain; other peoples have sup- 
posed it to be seated in the heart or 
the liver or the kidneys. “Thou triest 
my heart and my kidneys,” says a 
Hebrew psalmist. Its powers are 
very different from those of the 
body. It moves the limbs; it is a 
master and the body is but a tool, as 
really so as is a hammer or a plow. 
Every such act is performed wholly 
by use of physical laws, but the con- 
trol is not physical. It not only uses 
the body and other bodies, but it can 
be intensely active without visibly 
using the body at all, in hard think- 
ing while absolutely quiet and physi- 
cally at rest. While it commands the 
body and directs physical move- 
ments its own activity is very differ- 
ent from those physical movements. 
Its activities are intangible, im- 
ponderable, belonging to its own 
unique sphere, that of thinking, 
feeling and willing. To be sure there 
are certain physical modifications re- 
lated to its activities, increased cir- 


culation of blood to the brain, and 
consumption of brain tissue, but the 
flow of blood to the brain, or the 
waste of brain tissue, is not think- 
ing or feeling or willing, but some- 
thing very different, belonging to a 
different plane, that to which we 
give a separate name, and call it 
mental or spiritual to distinguish it 
from the merely physical or vital. 
Whether or not this mind, soul, or 
spirit, is a real entity separate from 
the brain thru which it acts, is to be 


considered later, but for the present 
I observe the fact that it has been 
the usual belief of the race that 
our mental action is not a mere 
function of the body, but that it be- 
longs to what we call mind or soul, 
or spirit, something that is not mate- 
rial, and can properly be thought of 
as detachable from the body. 

These are the data, matter, life 
and mind, of which we must enquire 
whether they bring any message of 
God. 


WINDMILLS AND THE STATE OF KANSAS 


ESTERN  Kansas~ has 
passed thru several periods 
of settlement. In the 90’s 


over 100,000 settlers who had taken 
up homesteads and endeavored to 
produce crops on the plan followed in 
the east, moved out, leaving a wreck 
of mortgaged farms and almost de- 
serted towns. Then it was repeopled 
by men who sought to diversify their 
farming and added stock-raising to 
their crop production. These have re- 
mained, generally meeting with a 
fair measure of prosperity. If they 
could be assured of sufficient mois- 
ture to perfect the growth of their 
forage crops they would be in excel- 
lent condition. 

The state now has a commission on 
irrigation experiment endeavoring to 
solve the question of moisture for its 
high plains section. An appropriation 
of $125,000 with three commissioners 
to distribute it was made by the re- 
cent session of the legislature, and 
the western third of the state was 
designated as the field in which the 
money is to be spent. 

The commission after investigation 
has decided that windmill irrigation 
is the only solution for the average 
farmer—and it is the ordinary farm 
that is being considered in the plans. 
Six counties have purchased and do- 
nated one quarter-section (160 acres) 
each for experimental purposes and 
four plants have been built. Pumping 
by gasoline engine has been tried, but 
its expense is too great where the 
underflow is not close to the surface. 
In the Arkansas Valley, with only 
eight or ten feet to water, it proves 
successful. 

According to Professor Erasmus 
Haworth, state geologist, the only 
portion of the western third of the 
state that cannot be irrigated from 
wells is where there is no under- 
ground gravel or sand bed, necessary 
to secure a free flow of water into 
the wells and give ample supply for 
steady pumping. Curiously, some of 
the river valleys are included in this 
area. The southwest part of the 


state is an artesian territory. On 


the high plains where the com- 
mission has begun experimental ac- 
tivities the reservoir is the basis of 
the system. This is built about 
100x150 feet, six feet deep. The sur- 
face is excavated six to eight inches 
and the dirt heaped around the rim 
as a dike. The bottom of the reser- 
voir is then “puddled”—flooded and 
tramped for several days by cattle, 
horses or hogs, until the ground is 
packed into a cement-like pulp which 
when dry holds water perfectly. Six 
windmills, each with a twelve-foot 
wheel, surround this reservoir and in 
the constant winds of the prairies 
rapidly fill it. Thru spillways this 
supply is to be used on the prepared 
ground. The entire plant costs $1,000, 
and is intended to point to the farmer 
the way toward a cheap and practica- 
ble method of water supply. 
Conditions, however, vary, making 
it uncertain just how generally this 


plan may be used. The mills will lift . 


from 15 to 30 gallons each per min- 
ute, depending on the velocity of the 
wind and the supply of water in the 
wells. At Dighton the lift is 54 feet, 
the shallowest well in operation; at 
Tribune, farther west, it is 130 feet. 
It is doubtful if a lift of that dis- 
tance is profitable for alfalfa and 
other forage crops. 

These experimental farms under 
the control of the commission will be 
planted to crops next spring and 
tilled scientifically, with an accurate 
account kept of every expense and of 
every source of income, thus furnish- 
ing data based on actual experience 
from which the farmers and stock 
raisers may learn how to obtain crops 
in a climate of deficient rainfall. 

Irrigation by windmill is too ex- 
pensive to use for wheat farming, but 
it is suitable for alfalfa and other 


crops that produce “roughness” for 


stock, In a section where there are 
no streams of certain flow it is the 
only possible method and the prob- 
lem before the state is to lower its 
cost to the farmer. 


























STEPHEN PHILLIPS IN HIS HOME 


BY MRS. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


The simplicity, the directness, and 
the naiveté of this account of the 
home life of the genius who is the 
author of “Paolo and Francesca,” 
“Marpessa,” and “Herod” become 
tinged with pathos when we know 
that the home is no longer a home, 
and that the flame of genius that 
lighted its hearth now flickers in the 
wind in alien ways.—THE EDITOR. 


O be the wife of a poet is at 

] once a pleasure and a hard- 

ship. The poet is not at all like 
the ordinary man. He is more often 
a spirit full of the strangest, the 
most vibrating, as well as the most 
irritable of moods. He changes just 
like those wonderful colorings that 
give the surface of the sea so much 
of splendor and awesomeness of joy 
and light, and yet a wonderment of 
terror withal. 

I was a very young girl when I 
first saw my husband, almost a child. 
I was beginning a stage career and 
my seventh or eighth engagement 
took me to Stratford-on-Avon to join 
Mr. F. R. Benson’s Shakespearian 
company at the Memorial Theater. 

On the night of my arrival they 
were playing Hamlet, and not having 
to appear in that cast myself, I went 
into the house to witness 


dreamy gait, he stopped quite sud- 
denly to gaze at me. Our eyes met. I 
remember his were beautifully clear 
and blue, and for a short time we 
stood gazing at each other in perfect 
stillness. He told me afterward that 
a strange light that appeared to float 
about me had attracted him to where 
I stood, and that I looked such a 
child. 

We became engaged soon after that 
first meeting, and for a long time I 
called him Gabrielle, for it seemed 
that I had known him by that name 
before. In much less than a year we 
left the stage to marry; it was his 
desire, he said, to give up all the 
world and chiefly live for that glory 
in his soul; the glory which he felt 
had been placed there, that he might 
give it out again; as a beauty and 
protection for the people, as a stimu- 
lus for creation, and a splendor that 
would live for ever in the eyes of 
God. 

He would often tell me that I was 
necessary to him for this, and often 
he would ask me to‘pray that God 
would not take me from him; but 
sometimes he was very sad in think- 
ing that the Almighty had given him 
this wonderful gift. 

I shall never forget one day find- 


ing him in this state of anguish 
which gave me the first impression 
that my life as a poet’s wife had only 
just begun. 

It was a glorious afternoon in the 
midst of summer. I had been gather- 
ing flowers in the garden. As I en- 
tered the house, my hands and dress 
all laden with blooms which I had 
fastened at my waist in a big bunch, 
I was alarmed at hearing a sound of 
deep sighs and much moaning. 

It was the voice of my husband, I 
knew, and hurrying to the room 
from which the sound came I found 
him seated or half reclining on the 
couch, his face and brow so closely 
prest within his two hands, that 
I had the greatest difficulty in part- 
ing them. When I did so, his beauti- 
ful face was full of tears. Bewailing 
the misery of his fate as a poet, he 
asked me to forgive him. 

This was a great torture to my 
sensitive mind, and it took a long 
time before I could help him to re- 
cover a normal condition. When he 
did so I could not feel really happy 
until he had promised that in future 
he would try to steel his mind and 
brain and heart against these condi- 
tions, for it made me very sad and 
troubled me a great deal. I have wit- 

nessed several of these 





a part of the performance. 
Strange to say I entered 
the building just as the 
Ghost appeared and the 
vivid impression I felt at 
the time caused me to ask 
my friends close by to tell 
me the name of the man 
who was playing that réle. 
The voice had a strange 
and bewildering attrac- 
tion for me. A power it 
seemed that laid hold of 
my peculiar imagination. 
There were no programs 
at hand and I was told 
that I should meet him 
next day at rehearsal, and 
so I was satisfied that 
night not to know his 
name; but for many hours 
I was troubled by the 
thought that somewhere 
before I had known the 
voice. 

The next day I attended 
the theater for rehearsal. 
We were very late; I had 
almost given up in despair 
that I should not meet him 
that day when suddenly 
he appeared. He came 
from the opposite side of 
the stage to where I stood, 
and as he approached the 








painful experiences since 
then. 

He was always very 
tender to me in those days 
and we would read or play 
together just like happy 
children. He often called 
me Madgie, a gipsy name 
he summoned up as being 
the one he thought more 
appropriate than my own 
name, May. And if ever I 
made some childish blun- 
der by intruding my way 
or purpose at some un- 
necessary moment, he 
would never become angry 
or hurt at my thought- 
lessness, for it would seem 
that he was pleased at my 
“sweet interruptions,” as 
he would happily call 
them. 

His brow would often 
ache and become exces- 
sively hot while he wrote, 
and often he would care 
for me to rest my hand 
across his temples while 
he finished his lines, or he 
would ask me for words 
that he could not remem- 
ber. 

For some little time be- 
fore our marriage, and 
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we used to devote the mornings to 
work. I would write while he strode 
about the room thinking and dictat- 
ing his lines. This appeared a habit 
which gave him much pleasure, and 
somehow it would seer that the in- 
spiration came more quickly and 
easily for this method. 

Often in the afternoon it was 
my custom to read aloud some 
bright and pleasant story, or we 
would sit side by side reading in turn 
some chapter from a book we both 
loved. The People of Clopton was a 
favorite volume because of the 
amusement it gave us; in fact so 
great was my husband’s joy over the 
first and second reading that he 
would several times leave me to fetch 
my mother to share our delight. 

It was about three years -after 
our marriage that our first baby was 
born. She was very beautiful and we 
named her Persephone. Even in so 
young a child, the resemblance could 
be closely seén of her father. The 
brow, the eyes and the dark brown 
wavy hair were distinctly his, and 
we felt a great deep joy in this. We 
placed her on a shrine within our 
two souls, and so great was our sor- 
row when the day came for her de- 
parture from this world and from 
our two selves who loved her so 
dearly, that for a long, long time we 
could not with fortitude sustain her 
loss. 

One day God was good and gave us 
in her place a lovely boy of whom we 
are dearly fond. But the loss of our 
baby girl exercized a vivid and cruel 
influence over my husband, for it 
would seem that he never would be 
comforted. 

After this I would frequently lose 
him, and days and sometimes weeks 
of terrible suspense were added to 
my gloom. He could never bear to 
see me sad, and if ever I forgot my- 
self in my extreme poignancy of 
thought, however much I tried to 
cover it away—if even a shadow of 
this crost my face, he would at once 
dccline all work, or comfort, and rush 
from the house in a state of utter 
frenzy; and more often than not 
a few moments later a strange man 
from the road or a cab would arrive 
for his bag, which he desired should 
be packed and conveyed to him im- 
mediately. This would frequently 
have to be done by my own hands, 
and many were the long days and 
nights of the deepest sorrow to me. 

Sometimes he would send me a 
wire or a note asking my forgiveness 
for these rash and sudden outbursts, 
which he would most deeply lament, 
or he would send a short, sad mes- 
sage, imploring me to come at once to 
wherever he was to save him from 
madness or suicide. 


We both loved the sea; it has a 
most alluring attraction for us, and 
often after these sad happenings we 
would strangely heal our wounded 
minds by its deep resounding music, 
or the delicate, soft and tender lush 
of the spray that rose and fell be- 
neath our window in the hush of 
night. Those beautiful sounds would 
often lull our weary brains to rest, 
like some strange and lovely mother 
putting her children to sleep. We 
sought the influence of the sea and 
gloried in the wide expanse of 
strength and wisdom that it brought. 

Paolo and Francesca, Marpessa, 
his first volume of poems, and part 
of Herod, were written at the time of 
a long stay at my mother’s cottage in 
Ashford, Middlesex. It is a small, 
bright house, surrounded by green 
fields at that time. 

The village is a very flat one where 
we used to get wonderful sunsets, the 
wildest of winds, and beautiful sun- 
shine. And my mother’s earnest in- 
terest in the work was a great help. 
There was no line or poem that es- 
caped her hearing, and it was a chief 
delight to my husband to read all his 
new work to us at the end of the 
garden close to a bank of wild flow- 
ers. My grandfather was an astrono- 
mer, and my mother would tell of 
many wonderful ways of the heavens. 
All this had a great allurement for 
my husband. And many, many times 
till long after midnight when the 
stars were full and bright above our 
heads, we would sit and talk together 
of many strange and beautiful 
things. But there were amusing oc- 
currences, too. During one of our 
visits by the sea, my husband took a 


wild fancy to bring back with us to 
a pretty house he had taken at Twick- 
erham, two new servants. They had 
been in the habit of working together 
and would not be separated. And tho 
it was only the cook that interested 
him—she had delighted him with 
some favorite dish—he assured me 
of the wisdom in getting them both 
to enter our service. A few days after 
our arrival home, the door was sud- 
denly flung open and the cook ap- 
peared, greatly disturbed and with 
real fright upon her face. 

“If you please, ma’am,” she mur- 
mured under her breath, “the mas- 
ter’s gone mad. I think you ought to 
go to him. He’s on the top landing 
striding to and fro, saying the most 
silly stuff you ever heard. -Minnie 
won’t go upstairs because she says 
he looks real terrible.” (He was plan- 
ning out and writing The Sin of 
David at the time.) 

On another occasion he laughingly 
told me himself of a group of little 
boys who had overtaken him in the 
roadway. He had been to post some 
letters, and on returning home he 
wa3 suddenly seized by some wonder- 
ful lines. Stopping on the path to 
memorize or reflect individually on 
the inspiration, he overheard one of 
the boys remark: 

“Ere, he ain’t ’alf daft; what’s 
up with ’im?” 

To which an older and wiser boy 
exclaimed: 

“Ere, yer don’t ’alf know nothin’. 
Don’t yer know ’m? He’s our poet— 
Stephen Phillups—the man as made 
a book an’ got a ’underd pound for 
a makin’ on un.” 

Ashford, Middlesex, England 


CHEAP ELECTRICITY 


LECTRIC power is largely 
K == in Sweden and Norway 

for domestic lighting and cook- 
ing, as well as for manufactures, and 
the price to consumers is very low. 
For example, in Goteborg, Sweden, 
where there is a municipal light and 
power plant, the cost of the current 
for two lamps in an apartment is 
only $4 a year. Of 30,000 apartments 
of two rooms and a kitchen only 3100 
are supplied with electric power, the 
owners of the houses and many of 
the tenants having been unwilling to 
pay for the installation of separate 
meters and current limiters. This 
difficulty has recently been overcome 
by conferences between the director 
of the power plant and the house 
owners. Installation costs have been 
reduced by nearly one-half, and a 
tenant will pay hereafter only 27 
cents a month for two lamps. 


In Stavanger, Norway, which has 
a municipal plant, the prices are so 
low that even the dwellings of peas- 
ants and fishermen living on the 
fjord islands are lighted by electric- 
ity. The cost of current for cooking 
and heating was recently reduced. It 
had been the same as the price for 
lighting, 334 cents per kilowatt hour. 
Now it is only half of a cent, or 1 
cent, per kilowatt hour, the rate 
changing with the time of day when 
the current is used. To promote the 
use of electricity for household pur- 
poses the director of the power plant 
has organized classes of housewives, 
who are taught how to use the cur- 
rent for cooking. The American con- 
sulate at Stavanger is well lighted, 
but the bill last year was only $6.70. 
The use of waterfalls makes the cost 
of production low. In America such 
general use of electricity is unknown. 



































WHAT INDEPENDENT READERS WILL BUY—AUTHORS AND 


books issued we have often won- 

dered whether book publishers 
really knew “what the public wants” 
or whether like editors they were 
making wild guesses at it. It would 
seem that among the ten thousand 
new books issued every year in the 
United States all tastes must be grat- 
ified and all wants anticipated. Yet if 
readers were encouraged to speak up 
as buyers are in certain stores by the 
sign, “If you don’t see what you want 
ask for it,” might they not suggest 
some want unfelt so far by those 
whose business it is to cater to their 
tastes? It was, then, chiefly for the 
purpose of satisfying our curiosity 
in this regard that in our issue of 
October 9 we asked our readers to 
tell us what unpublished book was 
in their opinion most needed. 

The responses to this suggestion 
were interesting, particularly because 
of their diversity. They are too va- 
ried to admit of compilation or clas- 
sification, so we can only cite a few 
characteristic requests. The only par- 
ticular book, in fact, for which sev- 
eral correspondents express a desire 
is the third volume of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s trilogy of the Five Towns. It 
seems that with older readers the de- 
mand for sequels and series is as ur- 
gent as in the case of the devotees of 
Elsie Dinsmore and Rollo. Those who 
have made the acquaintance of Ed- 
win Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways 
are evidently curious to know how 
their marriage turned out and Mr. 
Bennett should stop his play-writing 
long enough to tell them—if he 
knows. 

Another Dickens is much in de- 
mand, either to show up American 
educators as he did Squeers of 
Dotheboys Hall or to espouse the 


I: looking over the lists of new 


‘ cause of the negro as he did that of 


~ 


the London poor, or simply to hold 
the mirror up to nature, as he did in 
all his novels, with an eye particu- 
larly to America. 

The novel with a purpose seems to 
be as popular as ever, in despite of 
che critics who call it bad art. Maybe 
it is, but it is evidently not an easy 
art, for we cannot remember the 
time when there was not a loud call 
for an Uncle Tom’s Cabin of temper- 
ance or socialism or single tax or suf- 
frage or peace or something of the 
kind, and yet the demand has not 
brought forth the supply: 

Several readers wish novels deal- 
ing with Christianity and regenera- 
tion; one specifying a “novel of high 
literary merit, with all the charm 
and present-day human interest of 
Mrs. Burnett’s T. Tembarom.” 


BOOKS WANTED 


There are requests too for a book 
presenting the fruits of “real Bibli- 
cal scholarship” for the lay reader, 
and for a “volume in simple language 
on the existence of God.” 


It should be written from the stand- 
point of modern philosophy, for the 
modern man for whom the traditional 
proofs and arguments are inconclusive. 
This man says: “Here am I in a world 
of which I know little. What reason 
have I to suppose that Royce’s Absolute 
—if it exists—or Bergson’s élan vital— 
if it exists—is a God who cares for me 
or the race?” 


Another wishes the underlying 
principles of New Thought philosophy 
put into a form comprehensible by 
children from twelve to sixteen—a 
wish which many who have no chil- 
dren will share. In applied Chris- 
tianity one correspondent calls on 
Margaret Deland to tell how the 
working girls of the cities can be 
“vitally reached.” 

These letters, so far as they go, 
tend to prove that the publishers are 
on the whole right in their judgment 
of “what the public wants.” There 
are more requests for religious books 
than for anything else, and in this 
respect our readers reflect the pop- 
ular taste. The most remarkable 
trend of the book market in recent 
years is the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for books on religion, theology 
and philosophy. 

The article appearing last fall on H. 
G. Wells, in the series on the “Major 
Prophets,” and the reading recently of 
several of his novels, associates in my 
mind his name as the author of a book 
—impressionistic, futurist—on the end 
of Christianity. By which I: mean the 
ultimate goal, condition, not necessarily 
the “Hmiem.” ... 

I am desirous of another novel from 
the pen of Olive Schreiner. . . . By 
this time the shadow of the warcloud 
should be lifted from her spirit, so 
that she can see the results of recon- 
struction in her country, and that there 
is hope of a new Africa, redeemed by 
suffering. . . . I should like, too, a book 
from Dr. William Hayes Ward on The 
Future of the Negro in America; a new 
volume of Poems by Wilfred Wilson 
Gibson, and another preface by G. Ber- 
nard Shaw—the play it presages is 
negligible. 


There are two demands that nearly 
coincide for a history of civilizations, 
with the dates and details mostly left 
out, and one for an odd sidelight on 
the Middle Ages: 


The book I would like to see, and 
never shall, is an account of the medie- 
val child. He figures so little in compari- 
son with the position infants at present 
hold that if there were any way of ex- 
oes without him the progress of 

istory,-one would be inclined to fancy 
he did not exist. I think could we dis- 
cover him, we would find that he throve 
excellently, with an entire lack of the 
intensive cultivation now the lot of his 
successors. 


PUBLISHERS STEP FORWARD 


A worker with children wants a 
life of Washington as good as Cof- 
fin’s Life of Lincoln. 


I would like to see a book which wil} 
do for the housewife what Kent and 
Foster do for the engineering profes- 
sion. 

As mechanical an age as this is, man 
has not, yet invented a thinking ma- 
chine, nl so he lets others do his think- 
ing for him. A. Conan Doyle, ae 
of Sherlock Holmes, has proven himself 
a thoro logician, and if he wrote a book 
that would show people how to think 
for themselves, he would become a 
world benefactor. 

Several requests come to us for hu- 
mor, two of them for a complete 
edition of Bill Nye’s works, now out 
of print. 


Only last evening I was saying to 
my husband that life had become so in- 
tense as we neared forty and all the 
magazines and novels were so strenuous 
and purposeful that what our family 
needed was humor! ... But when it 
came to buying something humorous, 
about all that occurred to me was Arte- 
mas Ward. 


One reader confides to us that the 
book he most needs is a check book. 
Apparently he forgets that the value 
of a check book depends even more: 
than any other book upon the writer. 
Another correspondent wants a book 
“that will either convert to rational- 
ity or make completely crazy so they 
could be jugged all people who believe 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare.” 

Demands also come for another 
volume of Masefield’s poems, a his- 
tory of land monopoly, a book on gov- 
ernment employment agencies, a 
manual of preventive medicine, a dis- 
cussion of the morality of interest, 
and finally here is a wholesale order 
in the form of advance sheets of a 
next year’s annual: 

EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE ON LITERA- 
TURE IN THE 1914 ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Every lover of literature and of Ches- 
terton (the two categories are distinct 
altho they overlap) will be pleased to. 
see that he has augmented his History 
of Victorian Literature of last year by 
a volume of some 10,000 pages, entitled 
The World’s Literature in Retrospect 
and Prospect with Sidelights on Politics 
and Religion. . . . No work of poetry 
has been produced this year of greater 
merit or importance than _ Lloyd’ 
George’s Songs of the Soil, in which his 
passionate Welsh nature finds lyrical 
expression to aid his land campaign... . 
In travel literature Latin-America bulks 
large. Roosevelt’s The A of 
South America, dealing with the three 
porarsetve states of those initials, and’ 

resident Carranza’s The Constitution- 
alist Regime of the Future, dealing 
with Mexican reconstruction are most 
important books. . . . 


These few suggestions, selected 
from the letters elicited by our edi- 
torial notes, are respectfully referred 
to publishers who are in doubt what: 
books to put on their next year’s list. 
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HAWTHORNE AND TICKNOR 


HE friendship of Nathaniel 
"epitome and William Davis 

Ticknor has a long-delayed 
memorial in this book. Few au- 
thors have been so variously in- 
debted to their publisher as was the 
creator of the Scarlet Letter to 
the creator of the Old Corner 
Bookstore; it goes without saying 
that any light upon the relation 
of these two men, so different in 
temperament yet so united in affec- 
tion, must be of interest and impor- 
tance. Even a little knowledge of 
their relation suggests the reflection 
that without this great publisher to 
aid them, Hawthorne and others of 
the New England group might have 
missed their fame. Ticknor filled as 
important a part in the development 
of our national literature as did any 
single writer, for not only did he 
discover and encourage genius with 
unfailing judgment, but by educat- 
ing a public to appreciate them, he 
raised the bookselling business in 
America to something like the dig- 
nity of creative art itself. 

The present book is really a me- 
morial to Ticknor—to the wisdom 
and generosity with which he cared 
for his friend, and to the integrity 
for which his name became a syno- 
nym. Perhaps it would have been 
better if we had been told more of 
Ticknor and less of Hawthorne; for 
the romancer is here shown in no 
impressive attitude, and the publish- 
er is shown for the most part indi- 
rectly. It will surprize some admir- 
ers of Hawthorne to see that for his 
appointment to Liverpool he was 
partly indebted to Ticknor; that 
without Ticknor to accompany him 
he was unwilling to cross the ocean 
and take up his duties; that he de- 
pended upon Ticknor to manage his 
affairs both at home and abroad, to 
act as both his business agent and 
his banker. That Ticknor did all this 
cheerfully, and that his affection for 
Hawthorne made the service seem 
to himself but the common office 
of friendship, there is no doubt; but 
to a reader who lacks previous ac- 
quaintances with Hawthorne’s char- 
acter, the contrast between it and 
the character of Ticknor will be 
highly prejudicing. Here are a num- 
ber of letters written from Liver- 
pool, asking Ticknor to do this or 
that, or complaining of the English 
climate, or of the shortcomings of 
stranded American travelers. Unfor- 
tunately Ticknor’s letters in reply 
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have not been preserved, so that in 
this book he is made to keep an im- 
pressive silence in the face of his 
friend’s querulousness. In spite of 
old admirations, we find ourselves 
disliking Hawthorne for the inces- 
sant favors he asks, and pitying the 
large hearted friend who carried 
him thru much of his life. This 
feeling is unjust to both men, and 
certainly it is not intended by the 
author, but it seems inevitable from 
the book’s misplaced emphasis. 
Ticknor died on a journey he took 
with Hawthorne for the latter’s 
health. It is hardly correct to de- 
scribe him as giving his life for his 
friend. But he did make Haw- 
thorne’s life prosperous and useful; 
without his aid we might never have 
had the four great romances, from 
the Scarlet Letter to the Marble 
Faun. And what is perhaps as im- 
portant, without him we should have 
lacked one of the finest examples of 
American business honor. 


Hawthorne and His Publisher, by 
Caroline Ticknor. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $3. 


BULL RUN 


Prof. Johnston has done, in a meas- 
ure, for Bull Run what Major Bige- 
low a few years ago did for Chancel- 
lorsville. He has given a thoro and 
detailed study, from all available 
sources, of the first important battle 
of the Civil War. The tragic story of 
two armies untrained and unused to 
warfare, led by officers unused to 
large commands, of the movements of 
these two armed mobs and of their 
blind struggle, is told in vivid narra- 
tive, with a scrupulous care for ac- 
curacy. Little that is new is disclosed 
—even the attempt to fix the origin 
of Jackson’s sobriquet of “Stonewall” 
ends rather dubiously; but then Bull 
Run has been written about for fifty 
years, and doubtless there is nothing 
new to be told. It is rather the full- 
ness of data, the choice of material 
and the judicial decisions upon con- 
troverted matters that constitute the 
volume’s chief merits. The author 
strongly doubts the possibility of the 
capture of Washington following the 
battle, and he quotes the Confederate 
General Johnston’s statement that 
“the Confederate army was more dis- 
organized by victory than that of the 
United States by defeat.” His judg- 
ment of McDowell, tho mingling 
praise and blame, is on the whole un- 
favorable. Perhaps Haupt’s verdict 
that McDowell was “the most able, 
but most unfortunate and unpopular 
commander of the Army of the 


East,” is somewhat nearer the truth. 
The task that was laid upon him was 
a grievous one, almost foreordained 
to failure, and he acquitted himself 
with courage and determination—at- 
tributes which Prof. Johnston fully 
grants to him. Like Lyon in the West, 
McDowell was a sacrifice to the un- 
preparedness of the North for the 
task it set itself. 


Bull Run. Its Strategy and Tactics 
(with maps), by R. M. Johnston. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50. 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY 


Two new additions to the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary are 
the products of American Biblical 
scholarship at its best. In his com- 
prehensive and thoro work on the 
Thessalonian Epistles Professor 
Frame of Union Theological Semin- 
ary maintains the high standard of 
excellence for which that institution 
of learning has been so long noted. 
The subject is not a storm center of 
criticism nor does it afford oppor- 
tunity for brilliant historical treat- 
ment, but it does call for sober, 
broad and trained scholarship in its 
handling, and this Professor Frame 
has given in abundance. The minute 
consideration of exegetical questions, 
the careful studies in lexicography, 
the well balanced textual criticism, 
and the abundant citations of rele- 
vant literature combine to make his 
commentary practically an exhaust- 
ive study and exposition of those two 
short Epistles, both of which Pro- 
fessor Frame holds to genuine writ- 
ings of the Apostle Paul. If some 
problems which have always puzzled 
the commentators, like that of the 
identity of the “one that restrain- 
eth,” are left unsolved it is because 
there are not sufficient materials at 
hand to warrant certainty of state- 
ment. Those who consult the book 
for light on difficult passages in the 
Epistles may feel assured that all 
available helps are here set before 
them. 

In Professor Batten’s commentary 
on the Old Testament books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah the scholarship and 
painstaking investigation are no less 
conspicuous. He has had moreover a 
large number of very difficult ques- 
tions to grapple with, and his treat- 
ment of them will command respect 
in all cases and general assent at 
least in most of them. He takes the 
view that these books were origin- 
ally a part of the work of the Chron- 
icler, who in compiling them used 
older sources, of which the principal 
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ones are the genuine memoirs of 
Nehemiah and Ezra and some Ara- 
maic documents. Professor Batten 
follows Torrey in the contention that 
First Esdras has preserved a more 
primitive recension of the Chroni- 
cler’s work than the corresponding 
portion of the canonical books and 
contains at least one passage of eigh- 
teen verses which certainly belonged 
to the original book of Ezra and 
should be restored in order to make 
clear the historical connection. Much 
use is therefore made of this apo- 
cryphal book in seeking to restore 
the original order of the narratives 
instead of the present confused ar- 
rangement, in textual emendaticn, 
and the exegesis itself. 


A Critical and Evxegetical Com- 
mentary on The Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, by James Ev- 
erett Frame. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
by Loring W. Batten. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


SALEM AND THE SEA 


Salem furnished in her white-can- 
vas years many notable lovers of the 
blue deep and, in these latter days of 
steam, delights to revive the story of 
them. A lover typical of the best, tho 
not of the most constant in his devo- 
tion to the sea divinities, was Capt. 
George Nichols, who mustered in the 
roll of his many New England grand- 
mothers the “Cassandra Southwick” 
of Whittier’s fine poem, and who died 
in his eighties in possession of one of 
Salem’s beautiful bits of Colonial ar- 
chitecture dear still to all lovers of 
ideal form and exquisite decorative 
artistry. Not long before his death 
at this ripe age, the old sea-captain 
and merchant dictated the story of 
his early sea-ventures. The faded doc- 
ument, found among old papers by 
his granddaughter, Miss Martha 
Nichols, is now printed. 

Active life began early in those 
years. “At two years of age,” he says, 
“TI was taken to school and my cradle 
was sent with me.” After several 
“close calls,” such as would have been 
fatal to the career of most boys, he 
found himself at thirteen running, 
sometimes for weeks together, alone, 
a wholesale grocery store in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Back in 
Salem at seventeen, he took his 
first cruise. At twenty-three, he 
had been captain and supercargo, 
had visited the great business cen- 
ters of Europe and acquired for 
his father’s firm what was in 
those days a fortune. The story 
of his voyages is delightfully told, 
but with a somewhat frugal absence 
of details at points where the reader 
would like to have found amplifica- 
tion. 

Salem Shipmaster and Merchant, by 


George Nichols. Salem: Salem Press 
Company. 


A NURSE’S PANACEA 


Bookshelves must make room by 
Molly Make-Believe for another little 
story just as original and entertain- 
ing. The White Linen Nurse’s face 
was very tired, the Senior Surgeon 
very grim, and the Little Crippled 
Girl pretty difficult to manage, but 
“general heartwork for a family of 
two” proved a cure for all ills. 


The White Linen Nurse, by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott. New York: The 
Century Co. $1 


GRAY AND GOLD 

Sentiment—delicate as the tinted 
covers of her books—is the keynote 
of Myrtle Reed’s work. But should 
her expected admirers be disappoint- 
ed by the bits of sage advice and dis- 
cussion of quite mundane affairs in 
Threads of Gray and Gold, they will 
find the little verses scattered thru 
this collection of her shorter writ- 


ings quite unmistakably Myrtle 
Reed. 
Threads of Gray and Gold, by Myrtle 
Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 
A GREEN ROOM STUDY 
Anne, Actress, is the intimate 


story of life behind the footlights, 
written by a former actress. A hard 
fight for success and a strong battle 
in her own heart between love for 
her child and all else she holds dear 
make situations which Anne comes 
thru in a way that commands respect. 
The novel is vivid and interesting. 
Anne, Actress, by Juliet C. Sager. 


New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.25. 


FISH BREEDING 


In these days of increasing inter- 
est in the breeding of game birds and 
in sport which has for its material 
wild animals which have been domes- 
ticated to the extent that their breed- 
ing is supervised by man, William D. 
Meehan’s book on Fish Culture will 
have many enthusiastic readers. This 
book deals in a practical way with the 


pond culture of black bass, the cul- |- 


ture of trout of both the brook and 
the lake variety, the breeding of the 
Atlantic salmon, of the yellow perch 
and a number of other fish—includ- 
ing frogs. 
Fish Culture, by William D. Meehan. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton. $1. 


A LAND OF BROWN FOLK. 


In Malayan Monochromes, Sir 
Hugh Clifford, K. C. M. G., who as 
an officer of the British Government 
in the Malay Peninsula for twenty 
years did his full share in helping 
to bear “the white man’s burden” in 
that far and strange land of ele- 
mental brown folk, has collected a 
dozen tales of romance and adven- 
ture originally published in English 
magazines. They are effective trans- 
cripts of a picturesque savagery 





UNPOPULAR GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Albert M. Kales 


This volume by a prominent member of the 
Chicago bar is an especially timely book, 
presenting with great clearness and cogency 
some of the politica! needs of the country, par- 
ticularly the necessity of the short ballot. The 
author points out that the establishment in the 
United States of state and municipal govern- 
ments, according to the plan of splitting up 
the power of government among many separate 
offices and requiring the widest and most fre- 
quent use of the elective principle, has cast so 
great a burden upon the electorate that an in- 
telligent citizen is reduced to a state of po- 
litical ignorance inconsistent with self-govern- 
ment. This situation has made it possible for 
a well-organized hierarchy to acquire the real 
power of government and to retain it, in the 
face of popular disapproval, for selfish ends. 
He discusses various expedients for restoring 
the American ideal of democracy and considers 
constructive proposals like the commission form 
of government for smaller cities, and the ap- 
plication of the principles underlying this form 
to larger cities and the state, 
lection of judges. 


270 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, - : . - Illinois 


AGENTS 
The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
The Cambridge University Press, London and 
Edinburgh. 
Karl W. Hiscsomena, Leipz 
The Maruzen-Kabushiki- nae: 
and Kyoto. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


in the hands of your children are important. 
Through a fortunate purchase 
we are able to offer the 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


10 volumes half leather, published 
price, $25. For $8.50 express paid 

This Library contains some of the best Lit- 
erature for children in the English Language. 
Book of Water Wonders, Poems, Songs, 
Heroes, Heroines, Stories, Legends, Mythol- 
ozy, Fairy Tales, all fully illustrated. 

Send us your order now. All books guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
Bargain Booksellers Springfield. Mass. 
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THE BURNHAM ANTIQUE 
BOOK STORE 


56-A CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogues issued frequently. Sent on request. 
Books, prints, broadsides and other literary curtosi- 
ties purchased. Odd books hunted for and found. 
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Busmess-Booxs Free 


A list of 100 best Business Books in English language. In- 
valuable for business use. Books listed under Account- 
ing, Corporate Procedure, Advertising and Selling, Financial, 
General Business, etc. Not al! are published by us, but all up to 
our standard. Send for your free copy of this list today. 
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PACH BROTHERS 


Photographers 
570 FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th ST. 
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858, 841 and 935 Broadway 


have no connection with and should not 
be confused with other photographic 
concerns doing business under names 
intended to trade on the reputation of 
Pach Brothers. 
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which it is good to know is rapidly 
passing away under the influence of 


the white man’s civilization. 


Malayan Monochromes, by Sir Hugh 
Clifford. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Starting with axioms which are the 
result of “consensus of opinion” (the 
author being afraid of the word intui- 
tion) W. T. Call arrives at remarkable 
conclusions, thru such reasoning as ap- 
peals readily to the boy mind, in the 
Boy’s .Book of Logic. He somewhat 
weakens his talk, however, by paren- 
thetical frivolity and by unproved state- 
ments that this, that and the other are 
“rubbish” or “humbug.” 

W. T. Call, 669 East 82d Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 50 cents. 

Baron Raffaele Garofolo points out 
the differences between the sociologic 
and legal notions of crime, emphasizing 
the inadequacy of the latter, and then 
moves toward the attainment of the 
former thru meticulous study of the 
criminal and analysis of the causes of 
crime, in an extensive treatise on Crim- 
inology, the seventh volume of the Mod- 
ern Criminal Science Series. 

Little, Brown & Co. $4.50. 


Color includes everything that strikes 
the sensibilities (providing it strikes 
them sharply enough) in Elizabeth 
Washburn’s The Color of the East. 
Sounds, smells, glare, sudden, pungent 
and vivid—blotches of color (not much 
delicate shading) —have stirred the au- 
thor to a sort of savage ecstasy of ex- 
pression in her descriptions of things 
Oriental. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 


Zephine Humphrey in some new es- 
says extracts from the simplest things 
of life the maximum of conscious pleas- 
ure; finds a richness in the common- 
place, a romance in “Everyday” and a 
joy in the restful aspects of out-of- 
doors, which make The Edge of the 
Woods an inspiration. The most rigid 
Puritan must soften a little under her 
lovably human justification of thought- 
ful idleness, and other things which 
have worried us as failings. 

Fleming H. Revell. $1.25. 


The points which indicate the thoro- 
bred in writing, no matter what its 
kind—be it, so to speak, cocker spaniel 
or greyhound—its bearing, manner and 
that dreadful thing, style, which in- 
cludes clearness, appropriateness and 
character, are logically yet pleasantly 
discussed in The Earmarks of English 
Literature by Arthur E. Bostwick. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 90 cents. 


Prof. Ross L. Finney has written a 
most encouraging study of the relations 
between Personal Religion and the So- 
cial Awakening. The individual and the 
social gospels, he declares, are but com- 
plementary aspects of modern Chris- 
tianity, and each can and does become 
perfectly realized only in the other. The 
social effect of unselfish service thru 
recognized religious channels has never 
been more clearly and persuasively 
pointed out. 


Eaton & Mains, 25 cents. 














ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks.......... $35,389,183.00 
Real Estate: Home Office 

pO Ora 1,230,003.19 
Other. Real Estate........... 671,029.15 
Loans on First Mortgage.... 14,161,234.00 
Loans on Collateral Security. 223,000.00 
Loans on Policies and Premi- 

Wee TRONS cccccccccccceecs 9,991,872.94 
Interest and Rents, due and 

SEE ce nccveanccacesvcses 828,346.64 
Net Outstanding Premiums... 568,996.40 
Cash im BOmks....cccccccece 696,368.21 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Seventieth Annual Statement 


According to Actual Market Values December 31, 1913, as fixed by the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
Stamdard 2 ccccccccsccccsce $57,931,525-32 
Death and Endowment Claims 
Reported and Awaiting 


DE Cctenéecccveseet ess 304,416.53 
Reserve for Unreported Death 
COD. kccdeccesscsesceees 41,612.00 
Reserve for Equalization of 
Mortality and Depreciation 
C6 BID. 00e-cssssscene 300,000.00 
Premiums and Interest paid in 
DEE ccenetecstseeseeees 61,259.45 
Commissions and Expenses Ac- 
CTUCH 2... cece ereeeceereeeee 46,151.94 
Insurance Taxes, payable in 
Se  wcintansneotsse antes 150,314.43 
Distribution of Surplus Ac- 
ee aT er 482,176.33 


Distribution of Surplus Ap- 
portioned Dec. 31, 1913, pay- 
ble im 1934. occcccccccccce 1,865,000.00 

$61,182,456.00 

NET SURPLUS, Massachu- 
YC eee 


$2,577,577-53 
NET SURPLUS, New York 





$63,760,033.53 





Increase in Premium Income............+... 
Increase 19 Grote Income... cccccccccccccs 
ees SS rrr ree 
Increase in Policy Reserves...........++++++ 
Increase in Insurance in Force..........-.. 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Secaien, 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway, 
CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent 200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Standard 4,986,246.53 
$512,968.76 
677,660.17 
2,341,635.54 
3,613,485.45 
20,200,598.00 











your Indestructo Trunk should be destroyed 
today, you would receive one just like it, free. 

You would not be forced to buy a new 
trunk; because you would be protected by the 
rigid 5 year Indestructo Guarantee. 

Your trunk is built to stand the severest 
travel usage, regardless of what happens, or how 
far you travel. 

That protection is the biggest reason why you 
should own an Indestructo. 

There are many others; chief among which is 
the Indestructo Trunk itself. 

The Indestructo is built with the idea of your 
comfort and convenience uppermost in our mind; 
you will agree to this after you have seen the 
trunk— 

If you don’t know the 
your city, write us; will 
book containing naturally 
models from $15 to $150. 
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Indestructo dealer in 
send you our travel 
colored views of all 


National Veneer Products Company 
302 Beiger Street, Mishawka, Ind. 
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Railroad Mortgage Bonds 


DESCRIPTION ON REQUEST 


SECURITIES BOUGHT AND 
SOLD ON COMMISSION 


DOMINICK BROS. & CO. 


Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 

















i Yielding 6% and 614% net. First mortgages 
by improved diversified farmsin the Willamette, ev. — 


4 and Grande Ronde Valleys in Oregon. These valleys are 


the most fertile and prosperous diversified farming districts 
in the Northwest. 


Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet. 
] THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 
| 1026 Spalding Bldg. PORTLAND. ORE. 
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SPECIAL SPECIAL 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER 


For 30 days we will supply the consumer with 
any ‘color or width typewriter ribbon at the 
Try our 
Carbon paper at the introductory price, $1.00 
per bundes d sheets. Remit full amount by ex- 
press or money order. 


Livingston Typewriter Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





A CHAIN OF LOAN BANKS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of a corporation having a capital 
of several million dollars, whose pur- 
posé is to aid in the establishment of 
Joan and savings companies thruout the 
United States, which will extend credit 
to people of means so small that hith- 
erto they have been denied ordinary 
banking facilities, and have been forced 
to have recourse to the pawnship or 
the “loan shark” whenever small sums 
of money were required to meet urgent 
meeds. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation, 
organized in New York in February, 
1914, will take over the assets, copy- 
rights and good will of the Fidelity Cor- 
poration of America, which owns a sub- 
‘stantial interest in more than a dozen 
savings and lean companies already op- 
erating thruout the country on the lines 
above indicated. 

As chairman of the board Dr. Elgin 
R. L. Gould will shape the corpora- 
tion’s policy, and associated with 
him, as directors, will be such men 
as President Butler of Columbia 
University, Vincent Astor, Presi- 
dent Shonts of the Interboro Rapid 
‘Transit Company, W. D. Sloane, Presi- 
dent Marston of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, Vice-President Carlton 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, Vice-President Sabin of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, E. 
H. Outerbridge, Joseph S. Auerbach, 
Willard Straight and representatives of 
scveral of-the local companies already 
operating or soon to be organized thru- 
out the country, including A. J. Morris, 
deviser of the Morris Plan, which the 
corporation has adopted for its opera- 
tions. 

All of these gentlemen are stockhold- 
ers, and among the other investors are 
Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man, Bishop Greer of New York, Seth 
Low, Ogden Mills, the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst, Arthur Curtiss James, 
George L. Rives, Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, Oscar S. Straus, Henry R. Towne, 
J. G. White and William Fellowes Mor- 
gan. 

The Morris plan, briefly described, 
consists in discounting, at the legal rate 
of interest, the twelve-months promis- 
sory notes of honest and industrious 
‘wage-earners and other trustworthy 
persons, secured by two signatures in 
addition to their own. At the same time, 
the borrower, by a collateral contract, 
‘begins the purchase of a certificate of 
investment for an amount equivalent to 
his loan, making weekly payments 
thereon at the rate of two per cent of 
the amount borrowed. 

In fifty weeks, the purchase of the 
<ertificate is completed; and if the pur- 
chaser is unable, or disinclined, to pay 
off from outside sources the loan which 
matures a fortnight later, he can cash 


his certificates at the company’s office 
and use the money thus obtained to dis- 
charge his indebtedness. This is the 
method usually followed. 

The habit of saving having been once 
formed, the borrower in many cases be- 
gins the purchase of a new certificate, 
which in twenty-five weeks (unless it 
be pledged as collateral) begins to bear 
interest at a rate from one to one and 
a half per cent higher than the savings 
banks allow; and this certificate, when 
full-paid, becomes available as collat- 
eral for any future loan; and for loans 
thus secured no endorsements are re- 
quired. These certificates are issued in 
denominations of $50 and multiples 
thereof. Similar certificates, sold out- 
right for cash, bear interest from the 
date of issue. One does not have to be 
a borrower from the bank in order to 
buy certificates outright or on the in- 
stalment plan. The money derived from 
this source adds to the bank’s loanable 
funds and thus supplements the earn- 
ings derived from its capital. Certain 
restrictions on the issue and redemption 
of certificates operate to prevent runs 
on the bank, or the heaping up of un- 
loanable supplies of cash. 

It is expected that one of the indirect 
effects of their establishment will be an 
alteration of the feeling and attitude 
of the masses toward the banking in- 
terests—broadly speaking, of labor to- 
ward capital. If the industrial worker 
no longer has to humiliate himself by 
entering a pawnshop, or trafficking with 
a loan shark who puts a mortgage on 
the table he sits at or the bed he lies 
on, but finds himself the welcomed cus- 
tomer of a bank that extends credit to 
him at the same rates that are charged 
the business man, he will feel less hos- 
tile, and perhaps not at all so, toward 
the people who, having acquired capital, 
put their savings at his disposal on 
mutually advantageous terms. 

The success of Morris plan banks 
already in operation confirms the 
experience of the great codperative 
banking institutions on the continent of 
Europe, and justifies the late Pierpont 
Morgan’s testimony that “character is 
the basis of credit.” The man of small 
means is as sure to repay a small debt 
—especially if he can repay it in small 
instalments—as the millionaire is to 
repay a large one. 








Iowa’s “blue sky” law was pro- 
nounced unconstitutional last week by 
Judge McHenry at Des Moines, and an 
injunction to prevent enforcement of it 
was granted. The reasons of the court 
are like those in the successful case 
against a similar law in Michigan. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 

Southern Pacific Company, $1.50 
per share, payable April 1. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, preferred, 
semi-annual, $2.00 per share; common, quarterly, 
$2.50 per share, both payable April 1 


quarterly, 








Smoke Five 


With Me 


Here is a private 
cigar, made up _ spe- 
cially for me, banded 
with my monogram. 

lt is made froma special 
Havana leaf, selected in 
Cuba by a man who resides 
there, a rare connoisseur on 
tobacco. 

Thisis the sweetestsmoke 
I ever discovered, though 
I've smoked for 40 years, 
I have never found ina 
ready-made cigar such a 
mild and exquisite aroma, 
So [have this leaf made up 
for me in the size and shape 
of this picture. 

This cigar is rather a 
hobby of mine. And Iam 
glad to supply it to other 
men with a taste for dainty 
Havana. But I seek only 
men who want something 
exceptional — rare, delight- 
ful smokes. 

I send the cigars by Parcel 
Post, so supplies are very 
convenient. The price is $5 
per hundred—$2.60 for 50— 
charges paid. That price is 
not far from my cost. 





Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me 10 cents 
—just to show your sincerity—I 
will mail you these cigars, 
Smoke five with me—convince 
yourself. The price is $5 per 
nundred, 2.60 for 50—all 
charges prepaid. Use your let- 
terhead, please—stating your 
position—or your business card 
and write now for these cigars, 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
800 Lockwocd Building, Buffalo, N. Y 














WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 








| % lowa Farm Mortgages 
are just as safe as government bonds and pay 
2 twice the interest. These mortgages are preferred 


by conservative lite insurance companies, and the 

loans we offer in the furm of first mortgages 

on Iowa land are approved securities. We have 
a limited number of desirable loans that we can place at 5% per 
cent annual interest. Twenty-three years’ experience. We pay 
particular attention to the needs of private investors. References 
furnished, 


F. E, SHELDON & COQ.. Mount Ayr, Iowa 








DIVIDENDS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 30. 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital 
Stock of this Company has been declared payable 
at the Treasurer's Office, No. 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., April 1, 1914, to stockholders of 
record at the clos: of business, (12 o’clock noon,) 
Saturday, Febrnary 28, 1914. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed for the payment of this 
dividend. Cheques will be mailed only to stock- 
holders who have filed permanent dividend orders. 

A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 
New York, February 11, 1914. 
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Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Extra Dividend on Common Stock. 


TojHolders of Common Capital Stock 
of Union Pacific Railroad Company: 


Supplementing the announcement heretofore 
made of the declaration on January 8, 1914, of an 
extra dividend upon the common stock of this 
Company, notice is hereby given that litigation 
has been instituted in behalf of preferred stock- 
holders to enjoin the payment of said dividend, 
and that, in view of the possibility that such liti- 
gation may cause a postponement of the payment 
of the extra dividend to some date later than 

























































not be mailed April 1, 1914, as heretofore an- 
nounced, but that, instead, the Company will mail 
to each registered holder of its common stock en- 
titled to the dividend, promptly after the closing 
of the books on March 2, 1914, Dividend Warrants 
evidencing the entire extra dividend, both cash 
and stock of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, applicable to the number of shares of 
common stock registered in the name of such 
stockholder. Said Warrants will be exchangeable, 
when, as and if said extra dividend shall be pay- 
able as stated therein, for checks representing the 
part of the dividend payable in cash, and for stock 


pany. By the terms of the War-cants the date 
of payment of said dividend will be subject to 
such postponements as the Board vf Directors or 
Executive Committee of this Company shall deem 
necessary or advisable by reason of litigation. In 
case the payment shall be postponed beyond April 
1, 1914, any dividends, applicable to shares of 
stock of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany represented by said Warrants, declared and 
payable by The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany after April 1, 1914, which shall be collected 
by the undersigned Company, will be set apart and 
held for the benefit of the holders of Warrants 
ultimately entitled to said extra dividend. The 
Warrants will not be transferable prior to the date 
of actual payment of the dividend except upon a 
corresponding transfer of the shares to which the 
dividend evidenced by the Warrants appertains. 
Unless otherwise instructed, all warrants will be 
mailed in conformity with dividend mailing in- 
structions on file with the undersigned Company. 

Whether or not the date of payment of the 
dividend shall be postponed, the record date re- 
mains March 2, 1914, and only holders of common 
stock registered as such at 3 o’clock P. M., on 
March 2, 1914, will be entitled to the dividend. 

For the purposes of this extra dividend the 
common stock transfer books of the Company will 
be closed at 3 o’clock P. M. on March 2, 1914, 
and reopened at 10 o’clock A. M. on March 23, 
1914. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
February 11, 1914. 





Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


The regularSemi- Annual Dividend of $2.00 per share 
on the Preferred Stock and the regular Quarterly 
Dividend of $2.50 per share on the Common Stock 
of this Company have this day been declared - 
able at the Treasurer's office, 165 Broadway, = 
York, N. Y., on Wednesday, April 1, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at 3 P. M., on Monday, 
March 2, 1914, 

Stockholders who have not already done so are 
urgently requested to file dividend mailing orders 
with the undersigned, from whom blank forms 
may be had upon application. 

FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., February 11, 1914. 


























































To Holders of 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Twenty Year Four Per Cent. Convertible Bonds. 

Attention is called to the fact that the extra 
dividend, declared January 8, 1914, upon the com- 
mon stock of the undersigned Company, will be 
payable only to holders of common stock registered 


as such at 3 o’clock p. m. on March 2, 1914, and 
that, therefore, holders of the above mentioned 
bonds in order to share in said extra dividend 


must surrender their bonds for conversion 
common stock on or before March 2, 1914, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
/ By FRBEDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., February 7, 1914. 


into 








THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, February 13, 1914. 
Notice is hereby given that the four and one- 
half r cent. (44%) Three-Year Gold Notes of 
/ this mpany, maturing March 2, 1914, will be 
paid at this office on and after that date. Cou- 
/ pons shonld be detached and presented separately. 
/ EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 










April 1, 1914, Dividend Checks and Warrants will | 


certificates of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad | 
Company and fractional warrants representing the 
part of the dividend payable in stock of that Com 














BY W. E. 





IN THE INSURANCE -WORLD 


UNDERWOOD 








A PRETTY PROBLEM 


The prime factors of a very pretty 
legal problem have recently been 
evolved in a piece of litigation in the 
State of Louisiana. Among the insur- 
ance laws of that state is one requiring 
that all fire insurance risks must be 
written thru licensed resident: agents; 
and another which prohibits agents 
from dividing their earned commissions 
with customers, As a means of evading 
these regulations some prominent busi- 
ness men—so we are informed—have 
resorted to the device of having them- 
selves appointed insurance solicitors, 
duly licensed as such by the Secretary 
of State, for the purpose of securing the 
agent’s commissions accruing from the 
premiums paid by them for insurance 
on their own property. One property- 
owner who had become familiar with 
this method of saving money on his in- 
surance expenses, applied to the Secre- 
tary of State for a solicitor’s license, 
candidly advising the official that he 
was seeking the privilege solely for the 
purpose of acting as his own agent in 
covering his property with insurance 
against fire. Upon this avowal the Sec- 
retary of State refused to issue the li- 
cense and the citizen sued out a writ of 


mandamus to compel him to do so. The 
writ has been duly tried in a court of 
original jurisdiction and, greatly to the 
astonishment of some persons, has been 
sustained. 

It is held in some quarters that this 
interpretation of the law nullifies the 
statutory prohibition against rebating, 
and the announcement is made that a 
remedy will be sought in a new bill for 
enactment by the legislature to prevent 
any one from acting as agent in execut- 
ing insurance contracts on his own 
property. Such a law would probably 
turn out, upon trial in the courts, to be 
invalid as abridging the rights of citi- 
zens. If, on being tested, it is held to be 
constitutional, it would not prove in- 
fallible as a remedy; for property-own- 
ers, licensed as insurance solicitors, 
could, under obvious reciprocal arrange- 
ments, write the insurance of each 
other, retaining the commissions on 
such exchanged business and thus evade 
both the anti-rebate law and the law 
prohibiting them from writing their 
own lines. As observed in the beginning, 
the decision just rendered in this case 
provides material for a lengthy chain of 
legal controversies. 


THE SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


This building, impressive thru its 
classic simplicity, is the American 
headquarters of the great Scotch fire 
insurance company, the Scottish Union 
and National, the first governor of 
which was no less a personage than Sir 
Walter Scott. For many years past the 
American office of the Scottish Union, 
which exercizes jurisdiction over all 
the company’s operations in the United 
States and Canada, has been located at 
Hartford, Connecticut, but until the 
company erected this building there 
it had no home of its own. The 


structure was designed solely for the 
use of the company’s business and com- 
pletely fulfils that requirement. Thru 
the courtesy of Mr. James H. Brewster, 
the American manager of the company, 
we learn in advance of the published 
reports that the assets of the United 
States branch on December 31 were 
$5,954,448; the policy reserves, $2,281,- 
938; the net surplus, $3,422,225—all a 
substantial advance over the showing 
one year earlier. The company’s pre- 
mium income for 1913 in the United 
States was $2,265,293. 
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PEBBLES 


It’s self-explanatory, 
This truth that War fulfils: 
The leaders get the glory, 
The people pay the bills. 
—Life. 


Mrs. Newgold—“Genevieve—Alber- 
tine—you are not playing that duet to- 
gether. One of you is a bar ahead of 
the other.” Genevieve (proudly)— 
“Well, I was the one ahead, anyway.” 
—Puck. 


Admirer—Where did you get that 
heartrending description of a _ sick 
child? 

Great Author—It’s the way my boy 
says he feels when he wants to get out 
of going to school.—Life. 


The Society for the Prevention of 
Useless Christmas Giving might also 
list ultimatums to Huerta.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Student (at the station)—What! A 
dollar and a half for an upper. I only 
paid a dollar last year. 

Ticket Agent—I know, but you see 
there has been an increase in the birth 
rate since then.—Cornell Widow. 


“Why did the great pianist refuse to 
play?” 

“Temperament. He got mad because 
his name was printed in smaller type 
on the program than the name of the 
piano on which he was to perform.”-— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


An amusing instance of how the East 
and the West can miss each other, de- 
spite efforts on both sides to come to a 
common understanding, is reported 
from the province of Ise, where Prof. 
Frederick Starr, of Chicago University, 
wanted to pay homage to the Imperial 
Shrine. The authorities at Tokyo had 
requested the priests of the shrine to 
accord the American professor the same 
courtesy and treatment as they would 
to Japanese professors of the Chokunin 
rank, who are always admitted to the 
inner shrine, where no commoner is al- 
lowed. All visitors, however, are re- 
quired to wear frock coat or full dress 
uniform of office, if they are to secure 
admittance to the shrine itself. Not 
knowing that Western garments are 
more acceptable to the shrine authori- 
ties than native dress, Dr. Starr pre- 
sented himself at the shrine clothed as 
a full fledged Japanese, in hakama and 
haori, with five “star” crests, as became 
his family name. The American profes- 
sor looked well in the Japanese dress, 
but there was a rigid rule against ad- 
mitting anyone into the inner shrine 
dressed in hakama and haori. The situ- 
ation was embarrassing, and telegrams 
of inquiry were flashed to Tokyo; but 
it was impossible to depart from the 
rule, and consequently Professor Starr 
was unable to pay homage to the Jap- 
anese Imperial ancestors, despite his ef- 
forts to do in Rome as the Romans do. 
—Japan Times. 





CHARTERED 1853 


United States ‘Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,603,109.71 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 

WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


poy i Aes OHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP 


ALEXANDER E. ORR 


OGDEN MILLS 
EGERTON L. WINTHROP 


EWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST - 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY ROBT. I. GAMMELI 


JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 











. JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 








KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,900,000 
OFFICERS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


JULIAN P, FAIRCHILD 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 


D. W. MeWILLIAMS Vice-Presidents 


WM. J. WASON, JR., TRUSTEES 

WALTER E. BEDELL WILLIAM HARKNESS DICK S. RAMSAY 
EDWARD C. BLUM JOSEPH HUBER H. B. SCHARMANN 
GEO. V. BROWER WHITMAN W. KENYON JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD D. W. McWILLIAMS, OSWALD W. UHL 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE JOHN McNAMEE JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD HENRY A. MEYER W. M. VAN ANDEN 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


JOSEPH P. GRACE CHARLES E. PERKINS LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 
ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 





i'Their Source of Comfort 
O” AGE dependent upon others and full of anxiety about the daily 


needs of life is a painful prospect. Old age is beautiful when free 
from care. 


The right kind of an old age pension is one which comes 
1 from your frugality and foresight in younger and more prosperous times, 
‘Insurance money is the kind of an old age pension you can accept with dig- 

nity. and self-esteem. 
The Traveters “Insurance Annuity-65” Policy is the right kind of an old 


age pension. It provides insurance protection to age 65, when premiums 
cease, the policy matures and The Trave.ers begins to pay to 
the insured 1/10 of the face of the policy each year as long as 
the insured lives. If the insured lives to age 65 but dies within 
10 years the payments are continued to the beneficiary until the 
full amount of the original insurance is paid. The policy alsa 
contains the most liberal disability clause ever offered to the 
ublic. 
, Let us send you information about this Traveters “Insur- 
ance Annuity-65” Policy which makes the last days full of com- 
fort for the body and peace for the mind. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 








The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. 





Independent M. Tear off 
Send me further information about The TRAVELERS “‘Insurance Annuity-65’" Policy. 
My name, date of birth and address are written below. 
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Founded A. D, 1710. 





den Sun Insurance Office 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


The 204th Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1913 


ASSETS. 

Real Estate in New York City...... $210,000 
United States Government Bonds... 208,000 

Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- 

teed, Preferred and other Railroad 
Stocks and other Securities....... 3,453,373 
ee rrr eee 438,169 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in course 
Or  ecscinwnwhaswoube ba 503,826 
Other admitted items.............. 52,780 
$4,866.148 


Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 
Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 
James Brown, Esq. 





204th YEAR 


OF LONDON 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.... $3,000,794 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Ad- 
DEE x oxnccnckvennsacsaveusne 281,594 
Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
DN 2006tbdckicnsdiaseeeavee» 88,450 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... 1,495,310 
$4,866,148 


Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 


Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be bene- 
fited by corresponding with the 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern pro- 
visions. Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 




















The New Policy on the New Home 


N building a new house the most important thing is its insurance against 
fire so that if the house burns money to rebuild will be forthcoming. 
This young man has insured his new home in 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





the Hartford 


and his young wife looks pleased at what he tells her about 
”s great reputation for faimess and promptness 
in the settlement of losses. If you own property, when 
next you insure 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 
Agents Everywhere 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally 
and these seem incompatible. 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man “get 67 would provide an annual in- 

18.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 

















THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 

Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in. addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 

urchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Geo. 
256 BROADWAY 








E. Ide, President. 
2 NEW YORK 











HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Send for our Booklet “Structural Safeguards for Dwellings.” It will be sent sent free. 
My name and address is written below. 


Independent “ Tear off 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
Statement January 1, 1914 
Capital GHG .ccccce coccsccces $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance......... 8,140,335.93 

Reserve for Losses, Taxes and All 





Other Liabilities........ 962,984.72 
Contingent Reserve Fund. 300,000.00 
Net Surplus ..........+.. 4,082,440.88 

Wate BO cciccciencises ss $15,485,761.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$6,382,440.88 


seems NICHOLS, President. 
SMITH, Vice-President. 


- y- 
F. . SEYMOUR, Treasurer. 
. J. FREDRICK, Ass’t Treasurer. 


WEED & KENNEDY. 123-133 William Street, N. Y. 
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Have you ever Mislaid an 
Important Document? 
pared ina Basler ‘New’ Document File. Will lat a ifetime: 


a lifetime. 
$42 


| 





| 
| 


Made of steel, covered with chase leather, 20 strong manila pockets, 
4% x 10% in., with metal eyelets. Cord allows expansion. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 


New Typewriter *18} 


A Remarkable T; riter, Carried in Grip or in 
Overcoat Pocket. tandard Keyboard. Does Work 
of $100 Machine. Over 33,000 in Daily Use. 
Bennett Portable Typewriter 















has less than 250 parts, against 
$18 . 1700 to 3700 in others. t's 


the secret of our 818 price 
Bennett It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Bi.- 





Proposi 
CHAS. Y. BENNETT CO., 2503 Cedar St., Harrisburg, Pa. 








‘? 


WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO} 


The little matter of 15c in stamps will bring you the 
Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
an illustrated er ey of eee at the Nation's Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 21st year uf increasing success. The 
paper fiils the bill without emptying tre purse; it costs but $1 
ayear. If you want to keep pusted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and m.-ney, this is 
yourmeans If vou want a paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertain‘ng, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If yuu would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly —here it is at last. Send only 15c 
to show that you might like such a paper and we will send 
the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Or send $1 for full year; money back any time 
if not satisfied. Address PAT INDER, Box I, 
Washington, D.C. 



























WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 


THE CHILD THAT TOILETH NOT 


By THOMAS ROBINSON DAWLEY, JR. 
Third Printing—Popular Edition, 120 illus- 
trations with index—$1.50. 
THE GRACIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
115-117 Nassau Street New York City 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Information for Literary Workers. 
Keeps You in Constant Touch with the Markets. | 
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“Now we have The Authority:~ “ 
WEBSTERS 


~NEW INTERNATIONAL 
The err1am Webster 


This New Creation answers with final authority all kinds of 
questions in history, geography, biography, trades, arts, 
and sciences, sports, foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc. 
Consider that hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur 
in its favor; also that it is the standard of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington :—statements that can be 
made of no other dictionary. 


India-Paper Edition. Only half as 
thick, only half as heavy as 
the Regular Edition. Printed 
on expensive, thin, strong, 
opaque, imported India pa- 
per. What a satisfaction to 
use so light and so convenient 
avolume! Size, 123g x 934 x 24g 
inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. 
Regular Edition. Printed on 
strong book paper of the higt. 
est quality. Size, 123¢x 9% x 
5inches. Weight, 14% lbs. 

More than 400,000 Vocabulary 


Terms. 
Hundreds of NEW Words not 
given in any other dictionary. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 
Subjects. 
Thousands of other References. 
Over 6000 Illustrations. 
2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tone 
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The only dictionary with 
the new divided page, ,, 
Stroke of Genius.’’ The heed 
type matter*is equivalent to Accurate, ao ’ 
that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. and Authoritative than | 
sei fention thie magasine. and Tooetvs any other English Dictionary. 
a of pocket maps. P 

We invite critical comparison with all other dictionaries. 

G. & Cc. MERRIAM co., Per Adv’tinIndpt, send sample pages, maps, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


,, Over 70 years publishers of the Genuine- 
! ebster Dictionaries. 







































No Writer Can Afford to Be Without a Copy on | 
His Desk. | 


Send 25c for a Three-months’ Trial Subscription. 
THE WRITER'S MAGAZINE, 32 Union Square, E.. New York City | 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
























1] BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN Main St., Bradford, Mass. 
One hundred and ninth year os, ' 










Thirty miles frm Boston, in beautiful Merrimac Val- 
ley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. Cer- o# 
tificate adm‘ts to leading colleges. General course of a: 
five years and two years’ coufse for High School g 

raduates. Address 


4 Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal ————-—— 








Educated Spanish-American would like to do correspond- 
ence and translation. Expert in scientific and commercial work 
Bestreterences. F, J. Manrique,70 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 









By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 






















9 are supplied every year direct to more 

American planters than are the seeds of 

ur ee ~ ee Ss any other growers. Do your seeds come 

direct from Philadelphia? If not, we 

should like to make your acquaintance. Simply send us your address (a postal card will do) and 

you will receive Burpee’s Annual for 1914,—a bright book of 182 pages, which has long been 
recognized as ‘‘ The Leading American Seed Catalog.” Kindly write to-day! Address 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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A VERY IMPORTANT AND TIMELY WORK 


Operation of the New Bank Act 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Pu.D., and ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, Pu.D., of the Wharton 


School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 430 pages. 12mo. 


bound. $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents. 


Cloth 


The passage by Congress of the Federal Reserve Act has presented to bankers and business 


men many new and important problems. 


features of the new legislation and their practical significance. 


k presents in a clear manner the leading 
The book is not’a mere repetition, 


codification, or cross indexsof the Act itself, but a critical study of its aims and of the effect that 


it will have upon each c 


s of bank in this country and upon the business public. 
It is the result of six months’ labor, and aims to be 


a statement of fact and a careful 


analysis of conditions upon the basis of the facts which were made available in the Senate and 
House hearings on the bill, together with all of the other information which is available bearing 


upon the banking problem in this country. 


The final chapters, in which are carefully weighed the pressing problems now confronting 


bankers, are particularly important and timely. 


NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS 


The Careful Investor 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD, Pus.D., 
Professor of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Post- 
paid $1.62. 

Professor Mead is well known for his arti- 
cles on and investigations of financial condi- 
tions. In this book he presents the accepted 
opinions as to what constitutes a safe invest- 
ment, and gives in condensed form a vast 
amount of data regarding the financial market. 


The Cause of Business 


Depression 


By HUGO BILGRAM in collaboration with 
Louis Epwarp Levy. With 9 diagrams. 
About 500 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 
Postpaid $2.15. 

An eminently scientific yet popular work 
that shows conclusively the cause of business 
depression and its cure. The business man 
should read and ponder over this book. 


Among the Primitive Bakongo 


By JOHN H. WEEKS. 40 illustrations and a 
map. Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 

A record of thirty years’ close intercourse 
with the Bakongo and other tribes of equa- 
torial Africa, with a description of their 
habits, customs, and religious beliefs. 


Unknown Mongolia 


By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. With rh A 
chapters on Sport by J. H. Mier, F.Z 
and an introduction by the Rt. Hon. Earl 
Curzon of Kedleston, G.C.S.I. With 168 
illustrations, three original colored maps, 
and three other maps. In two volumes. 
Octavo. Cloth gilt, with gilt top, $7.00 net. 
A record of travel and exploration on 

‘Russo-Chinese borderlands. The first important 

and authoritative work in English on Mongolia, 

and undoubtedly the biggest travel book of 
the year. The author’s lecture on the country 
won for him the gold medal of the London 

Geographical Society for 1913. 


Through Jubaland to the 


Lorian Swamp 


By IL. N. DRACOPOLI, F.R.G.S. 44 illustra- 
tions and 2 maps. Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net. 
An adventurous journey of exploration and 

sport in the unknown African forests and 

| sae of J ubaland to the undiscovered Lorian 
wamp. 


The Training of a Forester 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 8 _ illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. Postpaid $1.10. 

This compact little book is designed es- 
pecially to give correct inside information to 
all those who, whether for themselves or for 
others, are considering forestry as a career. 


The Meaning of Art 


Its Nature, Role and Value 


By PAUL GAULTIER. With a Preface by 
EmiLe Boutroux. Translated from the Third 
Edition by H. and E. BaLpwin. With 36 
illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
This work was crowned by the French 

Academy of Mural and Political Science. It is 

a remarkably entertaining and earnest exposi- 

tion of art in its utmost complexity. 


The Flower-Finder 


By GEORGE LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 
Frontispiece in color. With 573 line draw- 
ings in the text. 16 full-page illustrations. 
Decorative lining paper. 12mo. Bound in 
limp leather, in a case. $2.00 net. Post- 
paid $2.12. 

No handsomer or more complete and au- 
thoritative work has been published on nature 
study than this. Bourfd in limp leather, print- 

on thin paper, in a slip case, it has been 
possible to make a complete field compendium 





SCHOOLS 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL ON LAKE 
WALTON 
MONROE, ORANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


Location of unsurpassed beauty and 
healthfulness. 90 minutes from New York 
City. Summer quarter of 9 weeks begins 
July 8, 1914. 

















Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 


Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 

ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Photog- 

raphy, Oratory, Law, Medicine, iology, 
‘edagogy, Agriculture and Forestry. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Jaly 6—Aug. 15 
Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 
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Best Correspondence Law Course."’ 

Written by great legal authorities of Har- 

vard, Yale, Pennsylvania, a Wis- 

consin, ete. Our simple meth 

ov ie ‘easy for you to get all the knowi- 
: otee mplete course. 








Practice’’ and 36 





Lay Free Law 
book cert Tells easiest and best way to study Law—a 
postal card will bring it. Mail one at once!! 


SCHOOL OF 
2513, 58th. St. and Drexel A’ 











‘TEACHER’S AGENCY 





amall enough to fit the pocket. The flowers 
are arranged according to color, and in this 
way anyone can quickly and readily identify 
practically every flower by means of the color 
charts—classified in groups. 


The Ways of the South Sea 


Savage 


By ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON, M.Sc. 43 
illustrations and a map. Octavo. Cloth, 
$3.50 net. 

A record of travel and observation amongst 
the savages of the Solomon Islands and primi- 
tive coast and mountain peoples of New 
Guinea. ° 


In Far New Guinea 


By HENRY NEWTON, B.A. (Oxon.). 47 
illustrations and a map. Octavo. Cloth, 
$3.50 net. 

A stirring record of work and observation 
amongst the people of New Guinea, with a 
description of their manners, customs, and 
religions, etc. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37 
A romantic story of today against a back- 
ground of social life in Washington and Vir- 


ginia. 
The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. [I- 
—e, in color. $1.26 net. Postpaid 
1.37. 
An+«adventure love story with many lively 
and exciting scenes. 


The Full of the Moon 
By CAROLYN LOCKHART. Illustrated in 
color. $1.25 net. Postpaid . ed 
The romance of Nan, a arm- 


hearted Western girl,—Miss Loskhatt’s ‘ieot 
work. 


Anybody But Anne 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


A bewildering mystery and detective story. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
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of Boston, 120 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Boylston St. 


Recommends ‘Teachers, Tutors and _ Private 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 


SUMMER CAMPS : 


CAMP PENN, 
Vaicour, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
Camp Penn, unlike most camps, is a_ real 

*“*woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 

where, in little groups of three or four, under 

constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are encouraged to 
rely upon themselves as much as possible. You 
will be interested to read about our unusual 

“‘group’’ system, our method of management, and 

to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 

best that is in a boy. Junior and Senior branch- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 
with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 

St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 
F. M. HOLLY REPRESENTATIVE. 
Established 1905. 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Why Are We Here? 


——AN ANSWER—— 
Logical, Scientific, Philosophical. 


A BOOK for PROGRESSIVE THINKERS 
Rational, Reverent, Up-to-Date. 
Cloth Bound, $1.00, Postpaid. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


ERVIN C. RICE, 6615 Yale Avenue, CHICAGO. 
WAS PAUL A CALVINIST? 


Explanation of Paul’s Doctrine of Election 
Sermon by 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent gratis to ministers of any denomination 
or to anyone interested. Address 











on Lake Champlain, 
8th Season. 














MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
Boston, Mass 


91 Mt. Vernon Street 
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address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
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TWO LETTERS 


The mail has brought two letters 
within a few days which we want to 
share with the readers of The Inde- 
pendent. The first is from Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic Month- 
ly, under whose control that historic 
magazine has made great progress in 
influence and prosperity during recent 
years. Mr. Sedgwick writes: “Let me 
congratulate you on the extraordinary 
evolution of The Independent—a pro- 
cess so rapid that it certainly amounts 
to revolution. I think I cannot recall so 
swift a change for the better in the 
periodical business.” The second letter 
is from the general manager of the As- 
sociated Press, Mr. Melville E. Stone, 
who from his office in touch with all 
the world, and with a lifetime of high 
achievements in journalism, should be 
as well situated and qualified as any 
man living to recognize and appraise 
journalistic progress. Mr. Stone writes: 
“I am greatly gratified at the progress 
of The Independent. It is one of the 
few weekly papers in the country that 
seem to me to be waking an echo.” 


‘AND HERE ARE TWO MORE 


Of another sort, but equally practical 
and welcome, are two letters, also re- 
ceived within a few days, testifying to 
the value of The Independent as an ad- 
vertising medium. The first is from the 
Elliott Company, of Boston, whose 


product is addressing machinery, each 
sale of which runs into the hundreds 
of dollars. The manager writes: “En- 
closed please find copy for advertise- 
ment in this week’s issue of The Inde- 
pendent. I wish to tell you, that I have 
been more than pleased with the returns 
received from my ad, and believe we 
have already closed two sales from 
same. We do not know of any medium 
that has brought returns anything like 
what we have received from your pa- 
per.” The second is from the A. C. 
Barler Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, dealers in filing devices, 
whose manager writes: “The result of 
our advertising placed thru you in The 
independent in December was very sat- 
isfactory indeed, and we will give you 
copy in a few days for more space. We 
have made enough sales direct to pay 
for the cost of the advertising and a 
profit besides. We are imprest with the 
quality circulation of The Independent 
evidenced by the stationery on which 
the replies come to us. I am glad to 
make this good report to you, because 
I gave you my order entirely on your 
opinion of what The Independent would 
do.” 


CALE N DAR 


The Japan Society is holding a re- 
markable exhibition of Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Korean pottery at Knoedler’s 
Galleries, 556 Fifth avenue, New York, 
from March 1 to 21. 


The tenth international convention of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
a men’s interdenominational organiza- 
tion, will be held in Philadelphia on 
March 5 and 6. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association 
will be held in New Haven from March 
5 to 8. The general subject will be The 
Relation of Higher Education to the 
Social Order. 

A general election of deputies will 
take place in Spain on March 8. Sena- 
tors will be elected on the 15th. The 
Cortes was dissolved on January 1. 


The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is 
being shown at Detroit from February 
20 to March 14. It will be at Chicago 
from March 19 to April 19, and at the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, from April 
25 to May 25. 


The eleventh annual championship 
tournament on the links at Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, will be held on March 
16-18. 


The National Academy of Design in 
New York City announces its eighty- 
ninth annual exhibition for March 21 
to April 26. 

An international exhibition of flow- 
ers will be seen in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, from March 21 to 
28. 

The dog show of the Chicago Kennel 
Club will be held from March 25 to 28. 

On May 27, 28 and 29, 1914, the 
School of Mines of Columbia University 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding. 
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Can Rise to a 
Position of Power | 


To hold a position of power you need to know more about your par- 
ticular business than the men working beside you. 


The secret of power and success is to KNOW EVERYTHING 
ABOUT SOMETHING. 
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